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Editor^s NoU 


Ik case it should be thought that I am claiming to have 
contributed anything new to this work, I should like to 
make it clear that all I have done is to revise the form of 
presentadoQ so that it no longer appean as a series of 
lectures. This was done at the requat of the Publications 
Committee of the Assodation iS Assistani Librarians. 

The EUmatls is a simple book on the theory of cLassihca' 
tion. In the course of the eq>osdon the author has used 
examples from the Colon Classification, the Dedmal 
Classificadoo, and the Universal DecimaJ Classification. 
The book was set up in type before the publication of 
the sixteenth edition of the Decunal Classification, and 
examples in the present wo^ refer, therefore, to the four¬ 
teenth edition. This does not affect the principles which 
are expounded, however, since they are applicable to all 
classifi canon schemes to some d^ree, and are the basis 
of contemporary worit in classificanon studies. 
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CUA^TER I 


What is lAhrafy Classificatim? 

In THU WORK it is proposed to exAxnine the elemeots of library 
diMificRtion. These will be reached through concrete examples 
and experience. K logical approach to the fundamental principles 
of this subject will be found in the ProUimmi U Hbray elas^ficction 
(ed. 9,1957)* An indirect and incidental contact with them can be 
obtained from reading lihraiy Cloin/uatun: /undatrunlals (md 
prcetdure (1943). This last is a practical handbook for those seeking 
systematic and graded training in the use of the Colon and 
Decimal classification schemes. The PnUgojiuna has been found by 
many to be rather abstract, indeed it presupposes a considerable 
experience of classification. In the course given from year to year 
in the schools of librarianship of the University of Madras, 
Benares Hindu University and the University of Delhi, the 
author’s practice was not to come to the systematic study of the 
PreUgmena until the last of the three terms of the course. The 
FundarruTOals was intended to provide the method and material for 
drilling in classification throughout the year. The author’s practice 
was to draw out in each period of drill only one or two canons of 
classification which bad been illustrated by the exerdses worked 
in that period. In this manner, the print pies of classification 
were brought to notice one by one in a seemingly casual way, 
perhaps a loc^ and tedious business. It was only in the last term 
when the PnUgomena was studied systematically that the principles 
were clinched axid ttrung together. It was sometimes felt that the 
method was too slow and diffuse. 

It is necessary to say a word at this juncture about the question 
of technical terminology in classification, as this appears to distress 
some of our colleagues, although anybody should be prepared to 
concede that it is, on the whole, better for any spedat discipline 
to set up its own special, carefully defined, terminology, rather 
than (0 use common terms. The emotional and other associations 
of vrords often unconsciously detract from accurate and exact 
thinking. If we settle down and learn the special terminology of a 
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subject as a preliminary step, we gain a great deal in clarity and 
ecoDomy of thought at all later stages. The classics, be they 
scientific or humanistic, bear witness to this. 

But the use of special terminology requires persistent co-opera¬ 
tion on the part of the student, and not infrequently a willingness 
to undergo special initiation into its use. In spite of this, some 
librarians idli want to be told the principles of library classification 
without the use of special tenrunology. They sometimes even 
insist on something quite simple which can be followed without 
efibrt, and even without sufficient experience. No other profession 
in the world appears to ash for anything like this. If the library 
profession alone feels in this unprofessional way, this must be due 
to some faults in its attitude towards the 'Vhat*', “why’\ and 
*'how” of library classification. Whether this conjecture be true 
or not, let us begin by considering the “what”, the “why” and the 
“how" as means of facing the principles of classification. 

Even more than technical terminology, the notation involved 
in library classification is for some like a red rag to a bull. Many a 
misconception has arisen in regard to the role of notation. Some 
make a fetish of it, while others regard it as a non-essential auxili¬ 
ary. Perhaps this difficulty can be overcome if the subject of 
classification can be set out in a non-notational manner, leaving 
notation to be considered later on. 

What, then, is “library classification”? It is the translation of 
the name of the sul^ ect of a book into a prefeired artificial language 
of ordinal numbers, and the individuaiisaticn of the several books 
dealing with the same specific subject by means of a further set 
of ordinal numben which represent some features of the book other 
than their thought-content. The first of these ordinal numbers is 
called the Class Number of the book. The second ordinal number 
is called its Book Number. It is usual, in practice, to separate the 
book number &om the class number by a space, or to write one 
below the other. The class number and the book number together 
constitute the Cali Number of a book. The number fixes the 
position of a book relative to the other books in a library. 

The above answer to the question “What is library classification?” 
has introduced three tech^al terms: tic. Class Number, Book 
Number and Gall Number. These constitute the notation in 
library classification. They are all ordinal numbers, and there are 
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no cardinal numbers corresponding to them. As already stated, 
we shall meet them only towards the end of this book, so we must 
not get worried by them ac this stage. 

I There is, however, another technical term in the answer which 
; needs our immediate attention, and this is *‘ehe subject of a book*’. 
' We must stop and consider it. The term “subject of a book** is 
oi^en used loosely, and this popular use can hinder our thought 
' and vidate our reasoning. To avoid this difficulty, we will intro- 
I duce the phrase '^Specific subject of a book’*. In di^vering exactly 
what is meant by this, we will begin by giving a few concrete 
examples. 

^ Consider G. D. H. Cole’s Ptople's front, published in 1937. 
What is its subject? One might say vaguely “British labour”, or 
even more vaguely “the Labour movement”. Some might con¬ 
sider that it bebngs to “British History*’, or merely “History”. 
But “History”, “British History”, “History of British political 
parties” and “History of the Labour Party in Great Britain*’ 
arc all too wide of the mark. The spuifie subject of this book is 
“History of the Labour Party in Great Britain up to the 19309”. 
If you prefer the jargon of logic, the above antJysis can be ex¬ 
pressed as follows: the subject named as the spc<^c subject has 
exactly the same extension and intension as the content of the 
book, whereas each of the other subjects mentioned has greater 
extension and smaller intension. 

Let us take as a second example Elmer Edgar Stoll’s Shah- 
sp 4 aTe's;foung lot}ers. Subjects which readily come to the mind such 
as “Literature”, “English Literature", “English Drama”, “Shake¬ 
speare”, and even “Shakespearean criticism*’ are none of them 
sufficiently specific. They are all of greater extension and smaller 
intension than the contents of the book. Note in passing that the 
above subjects are set out in a descending sequence of extension 
and an ascending sequence of intension; but their sequence does 
not reach the exact specificity of the book. The only subject that 
does so is “Criticism of Shakespeare from the viewpoint of the 
psychology of love”. The extension and inteosion of this subject 
coincide exactly with those of the content of the book. This subject 
is therefore the specific subject of the book. 

We will take one more example: E. C. Baker’s Btrdf. The title 
of this book does not bring out its specificity. It is not a general 
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book OD birds; its field is more restricted. It certainly does not deal 
with all the problems connected with birds. It does not, for 
instance, deal with chdr anatomy, phydology, pathology, ecology 
or embryology: it merely covers their naturd history. Nor does it 
deal with birds in all parts of the world: it is confined exclusively 
to Indian birds. The subject “Birds” is thus more extensive than 
the contents of the book in two ways. Its specific subject, i.e. the 
subject whose extension and intension exactly coincide with the 
content! of the book, is “The Natural History of Birds in India”. 

Having now grasped the meaning of the technical term “Specific 
Subject of a Book”, we need no longer hesitate about uai^^ it. 
Indeed, we can understand each other better, and exchange ideas 
with fewer words if we include this term in our armoury of 
technicai terminology. Let us, therefore, agree to accept this term, 
and to define it as follows; 

'Tks spidjie suhjtct of a ^ook is tAat dioision of hmjUdgo whest tKUn-> 
sion snd inUruion on to Ihost of its thought*eimUnt. 

The next phrase in our definition of library classification which 
demands attention is “Artificial language cf ordinal numbers”. 
Language hu been defined as the sum total of the words and the 
wa^ of using them prevalent in one or more countries. That is the 
ordinary meaning. Language is also used in the transferred sense 
of any method of expression, not merely expression through words. 
We speak, for example, of “Finger language”, “Cypher language”, 
the “Language of fiowers". These are all art^ciU languages. The 
symbols and formulae of chemistry form another artificial language 
designed to represent chemical action and relation. The symbob 
and formulae of mathematics form another powerful artificial 
language designed to mechanise the process of making vahd infer¬ 
ences from given premba. Artifidal languages axe designed for 
specific purposes such as secrecy, brevity, mechanisation of 
thought processes, and so on. 

An artifidal language of ordinal numbers is designed for the 
spcdfic purpose of mechanising arrangement. When we have to 
seat a laige gathering of people in a predetermined sequence, we 
mechanise their seating by using ordinal numbers. When the 
Wembley exhibition was opened by King George V in 1924, there 
were over a hundred thousand visitors present. Each one had been 
assigned an ordinal number in advance; or, shall we say that the 
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name of each visitor had been translated into an ordinal number. 
As they entered the stadium, they had to announce themselves 
not as Smith, Brown or Ranganathan, but as 6.ia.«2, 6.14-7 
or 6.16.40 (6.1 a. 22 stood for seat number 22, in row number 12, 
of bbck number 6). The result was magical. The great crowd of 
over a hundred thousand people were shown to their seals, and 
settled down with no hitch whatever, indeed, with as much ease 
as if there had been only one visitor and one scat in the whole 
stadium. The same magic is sdll performed at Wembley every time 
the sta^um is used for a large gathering of people. 

Not only did these ordinal numbers put people into their scau, 
however: it also brought them out on demand. If a Dr. Joshi was 
wanted outside, an attendant who had never met him was able to 
pick him out by referring to his ‘^dictionary of guests”, and pro¬ 
ceed unerringly to where he was sitting and then take him off to 
meet his friend. Some might be inclined to feel that it Is inhuman 
for a man to lurrcnder thus his proper name and become just a 
number. The name is natural, they might say, but the number Is 
artificial. But is there anything “natural” about names, proper or 
common? One is reminded of the Tamil cook who was annoyed 
when an English guest referred to a potato by its English name. 
"Why ‘potato’?” he asked, when you know that it is *'Urulaikixr 
Auagi?” It is seldom that any of us are called the same name in 
every situation. One is addressed as “Daddy” at home, as “Mr. 
Librarian” in the library, and “Mr. SecreUry" in the Association 
one serves, and so on. The term used to denote a penon is func¬ 
tional: it varies with the function one performs in a given context. 
When the function is to secure Dr. Joshi’s attention at a reception, 
his friend him “Dr. Joshi”. When the function was for the 
attendant to find Dr. Joshi a seat at Wembley, or to retrieve him 
from that great crowd, then Dr. Joshi was called number 6.16.40, 
and was thus reduced to a mere number. And rightly so in that 
context and for that purpose, and all without any offence to the 
gentleman concerned. It is said that the lo^al French people 
reduce prospective bus passengers in Paris to mere ordinal 
numbers as they collect at bus stops. When the bus arrives, the 
conductor admits passengers on the baris of the serial numbers 
they have acquired, so that no one enters out of turn, and fint come 
is first served. 
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In all such cases the desired sequence is fixed according to some 
suitable principle and then mechanised by meaos of ordinal 
numbers. It was Mdvil Dtytey^ >vho first popularised the applica¬ 
tion of this device to the arrangement of subjects, and he is rightly 
referred to as rhe father, of modern library classification. Librar y 
classification means the reduction of subjects and boohs tooi^nal 
numbers for specific purposes. These purposes are as follows: 
I. When a reader asks for a book which is in a library, it must be 
located immediately, even though the library may have miles of 
shelves foil of books, s. When a book is returned to a library, its 
correct place on (he shelves must be immediately determinable so 
that it can be replaced ready for the next user. 3. When a mw 
book is added to a library it must find its proper place among the 
other books on the same subject. 4. When the first book on a new 
subject arrives in a library, it must find a place among the books 
on such other already existing subjects as are related to it, and in 
the degree of Its relation to them. 

The following technical terms introduced In this chapter require 
thinking over, and reading about: t. Extension. 9. Intension. 
$. Specific sul^‘ect. 4. Glass number. 5. Book number. S. Call 
number. 



CHAPTER 9 


Tfu ^"Wky* of Library Classificatim 

Wb shall be able to see the wisdom of translating the names of 
subjects into an artificial language of ordinal numbers if we realise 
the purpose o f library classification. What, then, is the purpose? 
It is to arrange books in a helpful sequence, or, rather, to mechan¬ 
ise the arrangement of books in a helpful sequence. It is also to 
help mechanise the correct replacing of books returned alter use. 
Again, it is to help fix the most helpful place for a newly added 
book among those that are already in a library. 

What is ‘‘helpful sequence*’ for books? We need not waste time 
by examining trivialities such as arrangement by colour, size or 
t)^ography. The quality of books that determines their helpful 
sequence in a library is none of these physical attributes. 

One common method of arranging books is by the names of 
their authors. This sequence is undoubtedly helpful to a reader 
who wants books by a particular author. But experience in 
libraries shows that more readers ask for books on a particular 
subject than for books by a particular author. It follows, therefore, 
chat the subjects of books should determine their sequence if this 
is to be helpful. This is what the First Law of Library Science (nV* 
Books are for use) has to tell us. Books are for use as embodied 
thought, not as physical commodides, not even as the produedons 
of psirtlcular individuals, except in the case of classics and of 
literature. 

When a reader seeks information on a given sut^ect, the arrange¬ 
ment of the library will only be helpful to him if all the books on 
that subject are to be found together. He will be served better still 
if they are found sorted out within each subject by their languages, 
and if those in any linguistic group stand in Che sequence of their 
years of publication, the latest books standing at the very end of 
the group. This is one of the products of the application of the 
Second Law of Library Science (rt^. Every reader his book). 

The Second Law would lead us to take further action. Few 
readers are able to name exaedy the specific subjects in which they 

? 
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are interested: they muaJly think of a broader or a narrower one. 
Suppose that a reader asks for material on Public Finance. It is 
not suffideot if all the books oc this subject are kept together. It is 
quite likely (hat the reader's wants are really more apedalised 
than his request suggests, and that the real fc^cus of his interest is 
a sub-division of Public Finance such as the Budget, Taxation, 
Land-Tax, Income-Tax, Death Duty or Public Debt He will 
therefore be better helped If the books on these subjects follow 
closely tCttr those on Public Finance. Thus the Second Law 
would require that the subjects themselves should be arranged 
according to their degree of relation. Zn other words, the shelf 
arrangement should display the full held of a reader's interest, 
unexpressed as well as expressed. When he loob along the shelves 
of the library, he should find there what he was only vaguely 
cotudous of wanting: indeed, it is only then chat he will be able to 
realise exactly what it is he wants. It is only then that he will feel a 
sense of satisfaction, which will, at bottom, be due to the fulhlment 
of an unexpressed want, and to the getting of something which he 
had not known how to ask for. This represents a deeper funedoo 
to be performed by the arrangement of boob in a library. 

One might say too that boob are “anxious” to find the readers 
appropriate to them, since thdr destiny, so to speak, is in the haiids 
of readers. They want to be arranged in such a way that the prob- 
al^ty of their getting their proper readers is at its highest. This 
will come about if subjects are arranged among themselves in the 
degree of their mutual relation. To illustrate: a book on Soil 
is likely to find its readers not only amongst those who come for a 
general book on agriculture, or for a book on manuring: the 
chance of its finding readen wiU therefore be increased if the 
subject Soil is placed between the subjects Agriculture (general) 
Md Manuring, Similarly, the helpful place for the subject Plough¬ 
ing is after Soil smd before Manuring. In the same way, too, 
Planting comes beat after Ploughing and Manuring. 

This is what the Third Law of Library Science (vie- Every 
^k its reader) has to tell us, This law joins with the Second Law 
in demanding that subjects should be arranged according to the 
degree of their mutual relation or affinity. We shall use the term 
Fiii 4 tfffy Sejttflve to denote an arrangement in the measure of 
affinity. 


THE “why” op library CLASSXPICATIOS 9 

The Fourth Law of Library Science (tfiz. Save the time of the 
reader) also suggests the same conclusion as above. In fact, all of 
the fint four Laws turn our thoughts to the speciiic subjects of 
books and to the need for a reasonably filiaiory arrai^cmcnt of 
them. A further need is that the books on any given subject should 
be arranged within that subject first by the languages in which 
they are written, and then by the dates at which they were 
published. 

A little thought will show that an alphabetical arrangement of 
subjects by thdr names will not throw them into a filiatory 
sequence. It is quite easy to demonstrate this. Alphabetical 
arrangement will, for example, give the following sequence: 
Agriculture, Algebra, Apples, Arithmetic, Asparagus and 
Astronomy. Surely is far from bring filiatory or helpful. 
Anyone can sec that the Laws of Library Science would require 
these subjects to be arranged In the following helpful sequence: 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Astronomy, Agriculture, Asparagus and 
Apples. Indeed, the phrase *'Alphabetical Scattering^’ sums up the 
a^evement of alphabetical ordtr, and rules out alphabeiisation 
as a means of arranging subjects in helpful sequence. 

The few examples cited above show that there appears to be a 
certain sequence among subjects which will be more or less helpful 
to readers. This preferred sequence is usually one among millions 
of possible sequences. For example, the ten main classes of the 
Dedmal Glassification can be arranged among themselves in 
3,628,800 different sequences. Therefore, it would be difficult to 
determine from the beginning, every time, the affinities of different 
subjects and to fix the sequence of their arrangement in an ever- 
consistent way. Not only would this take far too much time (thus 
violating the corollary "Save the time of the Staff" implied in the 
Fourth Law), but it would abo be difficult for one penon to be 
consistent with himself over a period of time, let alone the difficulcy 
of different people trying to achieve consistency with each other. 
Moreover, the book^ that embody various subjects must be 
replaced in proper sequence on the shelves from time to time. It 
would be quite uneconomic to employ for such a task persons of 
such ability as to be able themselves to ascertain the subjects of the 
boob they are handling, and to determine their filiatory sequence. 
Obviously, it must be possible to entrust such work to persons of 
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ordinary ability, and this can b« done only if the arrangement can 
be mechanised. For this purpose the names of subjects must be 
translated into such ordinal numbers as will throw the subjects 
into the preferred helpful, or hliaCory sequence. 

In the coune of this chapter, two concepts have been introduced. 
These are, Helpful Sequence and Filiacory Sequence. Henry 
Evelyn Bliss denotes the latter by the phrsise “Collocation of 
subjects^. Kead about these concepts in Bliss*! OrganisaHcn ^ 
kfuwie^i and his Organisation of kruwiodgt in liirarus, and in the 
author*! own Proltgomena. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Approach to Library Classificatim 

CotfuoNLY the term ^*Cla3siher’* has been used to denote two 
functions in connection with library classification. In order to 
distinguish between these two functions it is here proposed that the 
penon who devises a scheme of classihcation shall be called a 
'*Claslificationist’^ and the one who constructs class numbers for 
subjects in accordance with a preferred scheme of classification 
shall be called a '*Classifier’\ Library Class^aticn : Jundamentals and 
pTOctduTt is largely concerned with the job of the classifier: this 
present book deals with the work of the classificatiomst, and will 
attempt to show in a very concrete way the thought-process of this 
person. To do this, however, the active co-operation of the reader 
is needed. If he were a lecturer, the author could distribute dup¬ 
licated sheets containing the lists of subjects which follow at the 
end of the chapter, and get the reader to work on them between 
lectures. As it is, he must ask the reader to do the suggested work 
before going on to read what the author would do. This chapter, 
then, does litde more than provide the raw material and the 
method for the chapters which follow. 

The suggested private work of the student is essential if he is to 
appreciate personally the problems that arise in constructing a 
classification scheme, and to prevent the rcad^ accepting bbndly 
what the author writes. Indeed, if the reader discusses the sug* 
gested work with others before and after reading the authors 
comments, he will have gone a long way towards discovering the 
fundamental principles which should be a guide to finding the 
most helpful sequence among subjects, and to determining the 
most appropriate ordinal numbers to represent them. 

Below is given a list of 108 subjects arranged in what may be 
described as Unhelpful Alphabetical Sequence. These should be 
copied down on a sheet of paper, to avoid de&cii^ the book in the 
process of working with them. The hrst task is to sort out the 
:o8 suljects into groups of related subjects. 

The systematic way of doing this task is as follows. Start the first 
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group with the first specific subject on the list, “i Agriculture**. 
Now run an eye down the list, and add to this subject every 
subject which has an afhmty with Agriculture, and as each subject 
is selected for addition to the group, strike it off the list. It will 
certainly be generally agreed that the following should be included 
in the group beginning with Agriculture; nos. a?. 52, 53, 63, 64, 
73,73,69, 90,104,105 and 108. These can then be deleted from 
the original list. 

Now begin the second group by selecting the first of the subjects 
still remaining on the list; this is, of course, *'3 Analytical geo¬ 
metry**. Proceeding as before, go through the remaining subjects, 
and the following list should be compiled for the second group: 
nos. 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 49, 77, 86,94,95, 96 and roo. All these will, of 
course, be deleted from the original list as they are noted down. 
Now begin the third group with the first of the subjects still 
remaining, which is “7 Anatomy (human)”. If the same process 
is repeated as before, and further groups are similarly constructed, 
the whole of the loS subjects will be sorted into groups in due 
course. A bright young librarian might have realised by now that 
he could begin by making a sec of cards correspon^^g co the set of 
108 subjects, each one bearing the name and number of a subject. 
He could then assemble the cards into groups in the above manner, 
and so save himself much writing. 

One more hint may not be out of place. The wise young 
librarian who comes across a term which is new to him always 
looks it up in a good dictionary or encyclopaedia, to fix in his mind 
its connotation. Even in the case of terms one thinks one knows, 
it is oAen a good plan to look them up, just Co be on the safe side. 
Such effort is never waited, as it helps not only the present exercise, 
but with the widening of the librarian's field of knowledge. 

The next chapter presuppoia that the “set work” has been 
done, and will not prove particularly helpful if this is not so. 


A Uft of 108 Subject! in Unhelpful Alpbabcrical Sequence 


t. Agriculture 
t. Afulydcal geemetry 
9. Ansfydcal geonriry of cubic 
eulvea 


4. Analyticel geomeUy of cubic 
sujfsees 

3. AaAlytici] geometry of quadric 
curves 
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6. Aiulyucal geometry of quadric 

lurfaco 

7. AnAComy (humAo) 

8. ABAiomy of (be dige«iiv< system 

(bun An) 

g. Anacomy of flowering pUnU 
JO. AnAtomy of tbe intdtioo* 
(htimAn) 

J1 • AnimoJ huibandry 
IS. Avoidance in firilish law of 
eoatracU 

tg. Avoidance in Brliish law of 
partnenhip 

14. Av^danee in Indian law of 
contraeti 

19. Avoidance in Indian law of 
partncrthip 
]6. Bebaviouri»m 
J?. Bibliography of geography 
(fl. Botany 
ig. Breeding of bones 
30 . Britub law 
3J. British law of contracts 

33. British law of partnership 
ag. Chemical tochoology 

2^ Chemical technology of com* 
men salt 

ag. Gbeameal technology of salts 

36. Christian law 

37. Cold storage of potatoea 
s8. Qritidam of HanUt 

ag. Criticism of John Manton 
go. Criddsai of Sbahespeare 
gt. Gurreot electricity 
ga. Gurriculuni 
gg. Digestive system (human) 

34. Economies 
gg, Education 

g6. Educational psychology 
$7. Electricity 
g8. Elementary education 
gg. English drama 
40. English literature 
4(. Epistemology 

43. Exemption from tax on income 
from government bonds 
45. Exemption from stamp duty 


44. Exemption from stamp duty in 

Bombay 

45. Exemption from ilasnp duty 10 

Bombay in the 1940s 

46. Field psychology 

47. Flowering plants 

48. Geography 

49. Geometry 
go. Geopolitics 
gj. HsmitI 
g3. Harvesting 

gg. Harvesting of potatoes 
g^ Hindu law 
gg. Horse husbandry 
g6, Hybridisation of horses 
57. Incomc'tax 

g8. Indian journal of geography 
(begun in tga6) 

59. Indian law 

60. Indian law of contracts 
6t. Indian law of pailnemhip 
6&. Indirect taxes 

6g. Insect infestation of crops 
64. Insect infestation of potatoes 
6g. International geographical con* 
fereoee (hrsc conference i8go} 

66. Intestines (human) 

67. Jewish law 

66. Journal of the Royal Geographl* 
cal Society (founded in iBgo) 

69. Law 

70. literature 
7J. Logic 

73. Manure 

73. Manure for potatoes 

74. Manton (John) (English drama* 

tilt, bora 1375) 

7g. Mathematical curriculum 

76. Mathematical curriculum for 

secondary schools 

77. Mathematics 

78. Medicine 

79. Metaphyiics 

80. Muslim law 

81. Philosophy 
&a. Physics 

8g. Physiology (humAn) 
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64. Phy^logy of th« digestive 
ftystem 

6j. ^yaiology of the iiatestines 

86. Plsce eatlytical geonetry 

87. PJaoi enotony 

88. Political Kienee 

89. Pouio crop 

90. Pouio fanning 
9c. Ptycb^analytii 

92. Pcycbglogy 

93. Public finance 

94. Pure georaetiy 

95. Pure geometry of cubic nuftees 

96. Pure geometry of quadric 

furfae0 


97. Soollith geographical magasioe 

(begun in 

98. Secoodcry education 

99. Shaheepcare (WUlUm) (EngUsb 

dramatul, boro 1364) 
joo. Solid geometry * 
tor. Solubility of common lalt 
J02. Specific beat of common salt 
J09. Scamp duty 

104. Storing of agricultural produce 
103. Scoring of potatoes 
J06. Tax on income ftom govern^ 
ment bonds 
J07. Taxation 
to8. Weeding 
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Groups of Related Subjects 

Groumno of the io8 subjects^ if carried out in the manner »ug« 
geited, ought to have led to the formation of 15 groups. It tvill 
obviously be convenient if we can attach an appropriate label to 
each group. Equally obviously, the label of a group ought to be 
the name of the main class of knowledge of which the subjects 
included form subclasses. The appropriate label for the first 
group, then, should be “Agriculture”, for the second “Mathe* 
matica”, for the third, perhaps, “Medicine”, and so on. 

Let us first see what groups the author himself would arrive at, 
then each group can be commented upon to settle any doubts 
about grouping, for it is quite Ukely that some differences will have 
arisen. Just to ensure that all possibilities have not been overlooked 
it might be worth while for the reader, even at this juncture, to 
re^amine his list of groups, and make up any further groupings 
that suggest themselves as helpful. By comparison of groupings, 
and a reading of the comments that follow the list of groups given 
below, it should be possible to bring out some of the fundamental 
principles that lie at the base of our thought. Here, then, arc the 
author’s groups. 


Slightly Helpful Grouping, with Unhelpful Alphabetical 
Sequence within each Group 


Gaoup I. AgriadUfft 
Agriculture 

8?. Cold storage of potatoes 

5a. HarvestiAg 

59. Harvesting of potatoes 

63. loseet infestation of crops 

64, .^o-*of potatoes 
79. Manure 

73. potatoes 

89. Potato crop 

90. ^do^farauog 

104. Storing of agricultural produce 


103. Storing of potatoes 
lOS. Weeding 

Gaovp B. MstAsftdrifs 
9. Analytieal geometry 
3. -do-^f cubic curves 
v^o^f cubic surfaces 
4)uadric curves 
6. quadric surfaces 

49. Geometry 
77. Macbematics 
86. Plane analytical geometry 
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Gitot;? i^oniii> 

94. PuK geoneby 
9$. Pure geomeby cf cubic lurfAcee 
quadric sur&cei 
100. Solid geometry 

Gaou» 9. MtditM 
7. Aaatomy (human) 

S. the digestive lyeteta 

to. do of the intmtiaee 
33. Digative eytiem (human) 

66. Intestines (human) 

76. Medidne 

83. Phyeiclogy (human) 

84. the digestive system 

89. the intesdnes 

Gaous ^ S«tanj 
9. Aoatomy of flowering plants 
j 8. Botany 
47. Flowering plants 

67. Flazit anatomy 

Gaoua 5. Afihml Hmhaid/y 
tt. Anioal husbandry 
tg. Breeding of horses 
33. Horse husbandry 
58. Hybridisation of horses 

GaoxTF 6. 

19 . Avoidance in Britbb law of con* 
tracts 

19, do ^l o paiU tc j ihip 

14. ^lo—in Indian law of contracts 

15. partnership 

90 . British law 

91 . do of contracts 
99. do ofpaHaerahip 
96. Chriitian law 

54. Hindu law 
99. Indian law 

60. do of contracts 

61. do of partnership 
87. Jewisb law 

69 Law 
60. Muslim law 


Gaouv 7. Pjpcholeiy 
18. Behaviourism 
98. Educational psychology 
48. Field psycbolo^ 

91. Psychoanalysis 
$9. Plyebology 

Grov? 8 . G»grapMy 
17. Bibliography of geography 
48. Geography 

98. Indian journal of geography 

{begun in 1998) 

89. IntemaHonal geographical con¬ 

ference (first conference tSjo) 

68. Journal of the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society (founded in 1830) 
97. Scottish geographical magarioe 
(begun in tS^) 

Grow 9. Chtimeal Tte/uolagjr 

99. Chemical technology 

3^ common sUt 

35. do of salts 

101. SolubiKty of common salt 
109 . Specific heat of common sale 

Grou? 10. LiSsratvn 
9$. Gritirism of/fanirt 
99. -^p—John Manion 

90. —^o^hakespeare 
99. English drama 

40. English literature 

91. Hmitt 
70. literature 

74. Mamon (John) (Soglishdrama- 
tu%hon 1979) 

99. Shakespeare (William) (English 
dramatist, bom 1984) 

Grow it. Fhysia 
31. Current electriciry 
37. Electricicy 
8g. Pbyrics 
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Group is. Editcation 
3a. Curriculum 

33. £ducfttion 

38. ElenMnury educRtieo 
73. MftEhemAiicRl eucnculum 
76. do for lecondary kKooU 
9$. Secoodary educRtion 

Group 13. Beoncnda 

34. Economics 

42. Exemption from itx on beome 

from government bonds 

43. Exempdort from Jt*mp duty 

44. •» do‘ "in Bombey 

43. -^0—in Bombsy in the 19402 
37. locomc'tax 


62. Indirect taxes 
93. Public finance 
103. Stamp duty 

jod. Tax on income from govern* 
ment bonds 
C07. Taxation 

Group 14. FhOotopSy 
41. Bpiitemalogy 
V- Logic 

79. Metaphysics 
81 • Philosophy 

Group 13. P»litiui iSnmcr 
30. GeopoUdci 
86. Political xaence 


Let us now take each of the 15 groups in succession^ and bok 
more carefully at those subjects whose inclusion in the group is 
likely to be questioned by some. 

Group i . Agruultun. There appears to be no subject included in 
this group which raises any special difficulty. No one is likely to 
contend that 63 and 64 should really form a separate group with 
the label “Zoology** because they both involve insects. These two 
subjects involve both crops and insects; but obviously the main 
subject of study is “Crops’*, and the insects enter only in a sub* 
ordinate way, in as much as they injure the crops. If two main 
classes are involved in a subject, we must decide which is the 
primary one and group the subject with the primary class involved. 

Group s. Mat/umatiei. There cannot be any difference of opinion 
about the inclusion of any of the subjects in this group. 

Group 3. Msdiew. There will be no disagreement about 
the contents of this group if the true connotation of the 
term “Medicine** is kept In mind. It is not used in the popular 
sense of something taken to cure an illness, nor even in the sense 
of the sdence of disease prevention or cure. Here it stands for the 
science of the human body: its anatomy, physiology, diseases and 
growth, the cure of disease, surgery, pharmacognosy or the science 
of drugs, public health, hygiene; everything, in short, concerning 
the human body. 
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Group 4. Sotaxjf. The subjects included here are ail obviously in 
the right group. 

Group 5. Animal HusbanJiy. Perhaps ‘^Breeding’’ and '^hybridi- 
lation" might cause one to toy wlU) the idea of putting these 
subjects into the main cla» Biology as being more appropriate. 
That main class, howeveri is by convention reserved ibr methodo¬ 
logy and pure science, whereas the practical application of these 
sul^ecti to animals of economic value is, again by convention, 
included in '^Animal Husbandry”. 

Group 6. Law. There cannot really be any diflerence of opinion 
about the inclusion of any of the subjects noted under this group. 
No one would contend that the law which prevails among any 
particular religious community or group should be regarded as 
part of religion or of sociology, since these laws are not studied 
from the religious or the sodological point of view. The names of 
the religiom arc only introduced in order to define a homogeneous 
group or community having a common legal system. 

Group 7. Pjythology. Perhaps in this group the subject “Educa¬ 
tional psychology** needs closer examinadon. We have to make 
quite sure what the primary subject of exposition is. Is it psychology, 
or education? It must certainly be psydwlogy. In that case, what 
is the point of the epithet “educational*'? It is used to show that in 
this case psychology is being expounded in a manner that will meet 
the special requirements of education. The term educational 
merely indicates the bias of the exposition of psychology in this 
case. It is therefore more fitting that educational psychology should 
be grouped with psychology than with education. 

Group 8. There are no grounds for disagreement 

here. 

Group 9. Cfwnical TtchuU^. The inclusion of “Specific heat of 
common salt" in this group may need a word of explanation, 
since some might third: of putting It In “Physics**. Aficr idl, specific 
heat is a phyucal proper^ of a substance. But we must bear In 
mind that the main class “Physics" only deals with specific heat 
so far as its definition, and the methods of determining it appro¬ 
priate to dlfierent states and classes of matter are concerned; 
that is to say, with matter as such, and not differentiated matter, 
or particular substances or commodities. 

Physics deals only with the possession of properties by all matter 
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and tbe methods of measuru^ them. The science which deals with 
the <Uirering measures in which different commodities share a 
property is called “Chemical Technology’*. 

Again, the inclusion of “Solubility of common salt” in the group 
labelled “Chemical Technology" instead of that for “Chemistry** 
needs explanation. Chemistry is a pure science, and is concerned 
with processes, and a general study of chemical properties. The 
measure in which a particular chemical property is shared by a 
particular commodity or article of consumption is, by convention, 
considered to be part of the applied science “Chemical tech* 
nology”. This is analogous to the treatment accorded to the 
subject “Specific heat". 

Groups to to 14 offer no particular difficulty, and therefore 
require no explanations. 

Group 15. Pclituai ScUnai The inclusion of “Geopolitics** In this 
group may ^•-all for some explanation. Geopolitics is a newly 
developed subject which is concerned with the study of polidcal 
relations and political science in so far as they are influenced by 
geographical conditions. Though two main dasses (i.e. Political 
Science and Geography) are involved in the subject, the subject 
being expounded b primarily Polidcal Science, Geography being 
only an infiuenciDg factor, that b to say of secondary importance. 
It b therefore proper to indude “Gropolitics" in the Political 
Sdence group. 

As a preparation for the next stage in thb exercise, the reader 
b asked to re«arrange the subjects in each of the 15 groups into 
what he would regard as the most helpful sequence within the 
group. It is unlikdy that every reader will arrive at the same 
sequence for each group, and such differences of opinion as are 
known to have arisen in carrying out thb exercbe in the past will 
help us to get some insight into the fundamental prindples which 
decide what Helpful Sequence b, and which make classification 
so useful. W. C. Berwick Sayers was the first librarian to bolate 
such fundamental principles in our field of study. He called them 
“Canons of Gassification". Hb exposition of them will be found in 
hb Manual 0/ class^ation. Further canons are derived by a 
deductive process in foe aufoor*s ownProUgemtna. In the succeeding 
chapters we shall derive some of them by an inductive process 
based on foe 106 subjects we are working with in thb exercbe. 
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Helpful Sequence Within Croups 

The basic canon of clauificatiDB is the Canon of Helpful Sequence. 
Various principles are used to determine the helpfiil sequence in 
which any two specific subjects should be arranged. It is hoped 
that these princi^es wjU emerge one by one as we proceed with 
the examination of what constitutes helpful sequence among the 
subjects included in the 15 groups into which our original tod 
subjects have been assemble. At the same time it is hoped to show 
certain other canons of dassificadon chat emerge from a con* 
sideradon of these groups. The groups will therefore be selected 
for coosideradon in a sequence that is likely to help in the emerg¬ 
ence of these principles and canons, in a convenient sequence and 
at a comfortable rate. 

Group zi. Pk^nes 

Consider the subjects in Group 11, Physics: the most helpful 
sequence appears to be (i) 82 Physics, (ii) 37 Electridty, (iii) 31 
Current electridty. Some might, however, prefer the sequence 
(i) Current electridty, (ii) Electridty, (iii) Physics. Well, wc can 
agree at the outset that both these sequences are fUiatory, and 
helpful. But both are not equally hdpful. One is exacdy the 
reverse of the other. How then arc wc to choose between Acm? 
By tossing a coin? That is indeed the only way, unless it is possible 
to discover some rational prindple to help us. 

Generally, it will accord with our feeling of order if we use the 
fint sequence. Most people would certainly agree that it is more 
hdpful to readers if they first come across the general books on 
phyiici, then the boob on successive branches of physics, such as 
electridty, and later the boob on the successive divisions of 
dectridty, such as current electricity. The reverse method would 
bring them first to boob on minute divisions of physics, such as 
cunent electridty and stadc electridty, then to b^b on electric¬ 
ity, light and so on, and only at the end to the general boob on 
physics. In the former, one progresses from dasses of greater 
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extenaon and smaller intension to those of smaller extension and 
greater intetmon. librarians have generally found this sequence 
to be more helpful. We can therefore enunciate the following: 

Canon of Decreasing £zCexision 

If Qru of two eUssu is of greaier exUnsion tfum the other and includes 
the other completely mthin itself, then that one must have precedence ooer Ike 
other. 

Perhaps a diagram may help in visualising the problem. If class 
A is represented by the bigger circle and class B by the smaller 
circle lying entirely within the bigger one, A must have precedence 
over B. 



Group 4. Botany 

Consider the four subjects in Group 4, Botany. By the Canon of 
decreasing extension, we can decide at once that Botany” 
must come first in sequence. By Che same canon, and by considera¬ 
tion of the affinity between them we can also dedde (o) that 
“47 Flowering plants'* should precede “9 Anatomy of flowering 
plants”, and {b) that the two should be kept together. These two 
subjects can, indeed, be kept together in future under the one 
heading “Flowering Plants”. We are now left with the problem 
of determining which of “87 Plant anatomy” and “47 Flowering 
plants” should have precedence. 

If we represent these two subjects diagrammaticaily, we do not 
get a circle within a larger drcle, so the Canon cd decrearing 
extension cannot apply. The diagram we get is of a pair of 
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over-Iappbg circles. The circle representing Plant Anatomy in* 
eludes not only the anatomy of different plant groups, but also the 
abstract principles of plant anatomy and its methodology. The 
circle representiDg Flowering Plants is solely concerned with that 
particular plant group, and can be said to be representing a sub¬ 
ject which is more concrete than “Plant Anatomy”. It would be 
better coming after “Plant Anatomy”, and such a sequence is 
found to be more helpful. Accordingly wc enunciate the following: 


Principle of Increasing Concreteness 

If two classes are of different degrees (f eonerttems^ the less concrete 
(t.s. the more abstracC) rnust koM preeedence ooer the other. 

Group 12. Sdueation 

Next let us consider the subjects in Group 12, Education. 
Observing the canon of decrearing extension we should (0) give 
the first place to 35 Education, (b) put “75 Mathematical curri* 
culum” af^er “32 Curriculum" and, so to speak, pin them together 
under the Utter heading, (e) put “76 Mathematical curriculum for 
secondary schools" after "96 Secondary education" and pin these 
two together, under the latter. 

Id eiTecti therefore, we have to consider only three subjects, if 
we take each of the pairs pinned together as one. The thne are, 
"32 Curriculum", “38 Elementary education" and “98 Second¬ 
ary education". The principle of increasiag concreteness gives 
precedence over the others to 32 Curriculum. This leaves us with 
one more problem to be solved, the determination of precedence 
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between $8 Elementary education^ and 98 Secondary education. 
If we represent them diagrammadcaJly by a pair of circles, we get 
neither a drcle within a circle, nor two overlapping circles, but 
simply two non^intersecting circlesi 



Thus, none of the earlier principles we have discovered is of 
help. However, it seems reasonable to give precedence to Element^ 
ary education on the grounds that It belongs to an earlier stage of 
educational evolution. On this basis, the resulting helpful order 
for Group 12, Education b: 

95 Educadon 3$ Eiernenmy educadca 

33 Gurhculum 98 Secondary educadoo 

73 Mathematical cumculum 76 Mathematical curriculum for 

secoodary schools. 

The priuciple we have used by which Elementary education 
has been given precedence over Secondary education b as follows: 

Principle of L«ter in Evolution 

If two classu bolong to two slagos ta tfu sms lins of ovoluHon, ths Ofu 
at ths sorlitr sta £4 must hoos prsotitnet om ths othsr. 

Group io. lAUraUtn 

Turn now to the subjects in Group 10, Literature. Using the 
Canon of decreasing extension, we (d) put 70 Literature first, 
(b) put 74 Marston (John) before 29 Gridcbm of John Marston, 
(s) decide on the sequence 99 Shakespeare, 30 Criddsm of Shake¬ 
speare, 51 HamUtf and 28 Cricicbm of HarnUt, (d) put 39 English 
drama ^sferrthe two subgroups based on Marston and Shakespeare, 
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End («) place 40 English literature before 39 English drama. 
This $dU leaves ui a problem to solve. Should the subgroup based 
on Shakespeare precede or follow that based on Marston? As 
Shakespeare is the older of the two, it seems reasonable to give 
precedence to him. Thus the helpful sequence arrived at is as 
follows: 

?o Litersiuie 
40 English licenture 
$9 English drams 
99 Shakapmc 
5c Criddim of Shakespeare 

We have made use of a further principle in arriving at helpful 
sequence in this group. It is 

The Principle of Later in Tame 

If OM of iw 6 elassis bilongt to on tarlier potfU (ftim than tfu ot/ur, 
then that one must haoe pruedetue over the other. 

Geographicai. Area 

Although our examples do not happen to contain a case where 
it would be used, it Is couvenient to introduce here a further prin¬ 
ciple; that of spatial contiguity. Consider the three countries of 
Europe; Austria, France and Italy. These might be arranged 
thus: Prance, Italy, Austria; or, Italy, Austria, France, or in any 
one of six sequences. If we are to find some principle of arrange- 
ment, other than the accidental association of alphabetical 
arrangement, which varies between languages, we must look for 
it in some permanent reladomhip between these countries. 
Clearly, the only permanent one Is thdr position in space, so we 
pick on the order France, Italy, Austria. It might equally well be 
Austria, Italy, Prance, with only three countries to arrange, so the 
choice must finally be made arbitrarily. Nevertheless, there is to be 
observed working here 

The Principle of Spadal Contiguity 

When a number of geographual areas, not fyin^ within one another, 
ore to be arranged, a helfifid sequerue is obiainaile bp arranging them in 
oeeordanee with their corUigui^. 


ffmiet 

sB CritieiJB of Hanltt 
74 Mentoo 

S9 Criticism of Maition 
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Group 14. PhilMopky 

Now, going back to our groups of subjects, let ui look at Group 
14, Phikeophy. By the Canon of decreasing extension, the fint 
place obviously goes to 81 Philosophy. The three remuning subjects 
do not appear to be susceptible to arrangement on the basis of any 
of the principles so far enunciated. Indeed, it is not possible to find 
any method of arrangement other than a traditional or conven¬ 
tional one. This is considered to be 71 Logic, 41 Epistemology, 
79 Metaphysics. To take care of such cases, we enunciate the 
following principle: 


The Principle of Canonical Sequence 

When no other prine^ tr aoailabU to assist in fixing a helpful seque^ 
among a set of gioen classes^ any traditional or corwntional or canonical 
sequence may he adopted. 


G&ov? 6. Law 

There are 16 subjects we have named as Law. By applying the 
Canon of decreasing extension, we get €9 Law coming first: 
14, 15, 59, 60 and 61 for a subgroup of related subjects, with 59 
Indian law in the leading place. Again, within that subgroup, 
a further sub-subgroup occurs consisting of 60 Indian law of 
contracts and 14 Avoidance in Indian law of contracts; these are best 
arranged in this sequence in accordance with the same Canon of 
decreasing extension. The same applies to 61 Indian law of 
parcoenhip and 15 Avoidance in In^an law of partnership, which 
form ano^er sub-subgroup of Law. This leaves us with the 
task of deciding on the precedence between these two sub-sub¬ 
groups. The Canon of decreasing extension would cause us to give 
precedence to Contracts, since Partnership is a subdivision of 
Contract b law. Thus the subgroup Indian law is finally 
arranged as follows: 

59 Indian law 

60 Indian law of oontraeti 

14 Avoidance id Indian law of contracts 

6j Indian law of parlnenhip 

15 Avoidaace an Indian law of partoenhip 
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Having done ChiF once, we can do it again, and so arrive at Che 
following order for the British subgroup of subjects: 

30 British law 

sr Britub law of contracts 

(3 Av^dance In Bricub law of ccntracta 

38 firitish law of parDicnhip 

r 3 Avoidance In fititisb law of partnership 

The next problem is to arrange Che subgroups Indian law and 
British law among themselves. The principle of spatial condguicy 
leaps Co mind; but India and Britain are not condguoiu. We might, 
therefore, put them in the sequence which their respective con> 
dnents might occupy in a class of condnents. Only convention can 
really decide on a sequence between Europe and Asia. If we decide 
to give Asia precedence, we get the sequence Indian law, British 
law. Arising out of the problem of sub^arrangement in this Group, 
we have the following: 

Canon of Consistent Seqnence 

M'Act thi soms caUgorw Ofcur expliciUy or implicitly in dijerent places, 
they must be arranged in the same segumee in all the places. 

We arc sdll left with the problem of arranging subjects a6, 54, 
67 and $0. These are the legal systems of different religious com> 
munides. If we follow the Canon of consistent sequence, we must 
arrange them in the same sequence as the religions themselves. 
The Principle of later in dme would arrange the major religions 
of the world in Che following sequence: 

Hinduism 

Judaism 

Ghrutianicy 

and to be consistent we should have the following sequence for the 
corresponding legal systems: 

54 Hindu law 
67 Jewish law 
fl6 Chrirtiaft law 
80 Muiliffl law 

In this set of subjects, the communides are arranged on the basis 
of religion. In the sets for 59 Indian law and 20 British law, the 
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communities arc arranged on the basis of nationalify or geographi¬ 
cal area. Both kinds of sets fall within the Group for Law; how 
is the order of precedence between these two kinds to be deter¬ 
mined? Only the Principle of canonical sequence can help here. 
We have to adopt some convention by which to work, and here 
we will adopt the convention that legal systems of national and 
geographic groups shall have precedence over those of religious 
or other groups. Now the 15 subjects in the Group for Law will 
fall into 6e following helpful sequence: 


69 l.aw 
5$ ladisa law 

60 Indian Uw of eonuaeti 

14 Avoidance in Indian law of 

contracts 

61 Indian law of partnership 

15 Avoidance in Indian Uw of 

partnenhlp 
ao British law 
9> British law of contracts 


!fl Avoidance in British law of 
cootneu 

aa British law of partnership 
13 Avoidance In British law of 
partnership 
54 Hindu Uw 
67 Jewish Uw 
36 Christian Uw 
Bo Muslim law 


Group 2. Mathmaties 

In this Group, considerations of affinity will throw the twelve 
subject! into the following subgroups: 

(s) 2 Analytical geometry, 49 Geometry, 94 Pure geometry. 

3 Analytical geometry of cubic curved, 5 Analytical geo- 
met^ of quadric curves, 66 Plane analytical geometry. 

(t) 4 Analytical geometry of cubic surfaces, 6 Analytical geo¬ 
metry of quadric surfaces, 95 Pure geometry of cubic surfaces, 
96 Pure geometry of quadric surfaces, 100 Solid geometry. 

Considering subgroup (d), the Canon of decreasing extension 
will give the first place to 49 Geometry. To decide the precedence 
of the other two, we proceed as follows. They deal with two 
diffierent methods of study, viz- the analytical and the purely 
geometrical. In this case analytical really means algebraic, and 
algebra and geometry are canonical divisions of the subject 
mathematics, falling in that very sequence. So by applying 
the Canon of consistent sequence, we get for subgroup (0) the 
following order: 49 Geometry, 2 Analytical geometry, 94 Pure 
geontetry. 
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Application of (be Caaon of docreaaiig extension in subgroup 
(&) promoCtt 66 Plane analytical geometry to fine place. To decide 
the precedence between tlU other two subjects, we argue that 5 
deals with quadric or second degree curves, which are less com* 
plex chan the cubic or third degree curves with which 3 deals: 
there are, for example, only »x species of quadrics as against 
sevenry'two of cubics. It th^efore appears to be more helpful to 
put 5 before 3. The principle involved here is as foUovvs: 


The Principle of Increasii^ Complexity 

If ont of two TtliiUd fUssis inolses or dtals juiih 4 Usstr dtgrtt of 
tmflixity than tho othor, then that one ntasi heoepreee^enu ooer the 9 ther. 

Turning to subgroup (r) we find that the arguments for sub* 
groups (4] and (^) all api^y, and we get the following helpful 
sequence as a consequence: 100 Solid geometry, 6 Analytical 
geometry of quadric suriaccs, 96 Pure geometry of quadric sur¬ 
faces, 4 Analytical geometry of cubic surges, 95 Pure geometry 
of cubic surfiices. 

The aim is that everything on quadric sur^ces should be 
brought together, and everything on cubic surfaces should also be 
brought together, whether they be studied by analytical or by 
pure methods. 

We still have to arrange these three subgroups flinnn g them¬ 
selves. The Canon of decreasing extenrion would give first place to 
subgroup (a), while the Principle of increasing complexity would 
give precedence to subgroup (h) as it deals with planes (or two 
dimensionai space) whereas subgroup (e) is concerned with solids 
(or three dimensional space) which are more complex. We thus 
get (he following helpful sequence for the subjects in Group s 
Mathematics: 


77 Mathematici 
49 Geometry 
9 AaalyUcsJ feooetry 
94 Pure cecoetry 
86 Plane as^yti^ feoBetry 
i Asalyticai geocnetry of quadric 
curves 

3 AnaJytical geometfy «f cubic 
curves 


too Solid fecoetry 
SA&alytiea] feesietry of quadric 

9S Pure feometry of quadric surfaces 
4 Analytical feocoetry of cuUc 
sur&ce* 

95 Pure geometry of culMCiurfaca 


HELPFUL SE^USKCB WITHIN OF 0 UP 5 ^9 

We have by now brought out most of the special principles 
which are of use in determining hdpful sequence, and wUl deal 
rapidly with the remaining eight groups of subjects. 

Group i. AgrKuliurt 

To begin with, the Principle of increasing concreteness will 
separate the 13 subjects contained in this group into two sub¬ 
groups : those relating to agriculture in general and those relating 
to the potato. The Canon of decreasing extension will give pre* 
cedence to the first of these. Applied in both subgroups, the 
Principle of later in time will produce the following helpful 
sequence without any difficulty: 

c Agriculture 73 Manure for potatoei 

7a Maoure 64 Iiuecc ixUeaieuon of potatoet 

63 Insect infeiUtion of crops 33 Htrveating of potatoea 

106 Weeding 89 Potato crop 

5S Harveiting C03 Storing of potacoca 

104 Storing of agricultural produce 2^ Cold storage of potatoes 
90 Potato fanning 

The precedence of Storing of potatoes’’ over *'Gold storage of 
potatoes” is demanded by die Canon of decreasing extension. 
Some might be tempted to put 108 Weeding before €3 Insect 
infestation of crops. A moment’s consideration would remind them 
that the incidence of insect infestation may occur as soon as the 
seeds are sown, or the seedlings transplanted; but weeds take time 
to grow, and weeding cannot take place till they have done to. 
Hence the giving of a later place to t oS Weeding. 

Group 3. Medkint 

The application of the Canon of decreasing extension will, in the 
first place, separate the 9 subjects of this group into three sub* 
groups of thj^e subjects each: (a) those relating to the whole 
human body, (^) those relating to the digestive system, and 
(r) those relating to the intestines. The same canon also serves to 
single out the first in each subgroup without difficulty. To fix the 
sequence between the other two in each case, it is necessary to 
invoke the aid of the Principle of later in time, and to declare that 
the structure of an organ is prior to its funedoning. Therefore, 
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anatomy must take precedence over physiology in each of the 
three groups. This gives the following helpf^ order: 


78 Medicine 

7 Anatomy 
83 Pby^o^ 

35 Dilative system 

8 Anatomy of the difeative lystem 


84 Phynolofy the digeative system 
86 LntefiisMa 

CO Anatomy of the inustiAes 
83 Physiolo^ of the mccstines 


Suppose, however, one arrived at the following sequence, which 
is quite helpful; how is one to know which of the two is better? 


78 Medicine 
33 Z>i(escive tyitcn 
66 Intestines 
7 Anatomy 

9 Anatomy of the digcsdrefysiai 


10 Anatomy of the intercines 
asPbysiolofy 

64 PbyiMofy of the digestive system 
85 ntyaok)^ of the intesdoet 


None of the Principles we have so far discovered in this chapter 
will tell us for certain. When a situation arises, we have to 

go back behind these derived principles and appeal to the fiinda- 
mental Laws of Library Sdeace themselves. Observing these laws 
will cause us to eumioe the mode working in the field of 
medicine, to find out whether specUlisatioa is by organ or pro> 
blem. The existence of dentists, ear, nose and throat specialists, 
heart specialists, ophthalmologiscs, orthopaedists and dermato^ 
legists points to spedalisadon by organ. If this is so, then the first 
sequence given w^ prove the more useful. 

Of coune, such appeals to fundamental laws arc only occasion¬ 
ally necessary. It would be wasteful to make such appe^ in every 
case. These fundamental laws show the way in all matters con¬ 
nected with running a library, such as book sdection, accessioning, 
classification, cataloguing, shelf-arrangement, shelf-guiding, issue 
methods, reference service and so on. To meet the special problems 
connected with any of these it is convenient to derive Stem the Five 
Laws special prindpks shaped to solve them quickly and exactly. 

It is rather like deriving ^m iron the specail tools to suit special 
jobs. When a new kind of job turns up which is beyond the 
capacity of any existing tool, we are forced to go back to iron 
itself, and to improvise a temporary tool for the occasion. 

When, therefore , the determination of helpful sequence among 
a set of subjects goes beyond the capadry of the seven special 
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principles derived from the Laws of Library Scienccfor coping with 
problems in classification, we must go back to the laws themselves, 
and use their help to reach a decision, Normally, we do not turn 
to the Five Laws. Once they have yielded the special principles 
needed for the aolution of different groups of problems in librarian- 
ship, they are allowed to rest in peace. They will only be dis¬ 
turbed when an unusual situation arises, baffUug the derived 
principles. 

An analogy can also be discovered in political organisation. 
The supreme governing body, the legislature, is not invoked at 
every turn. It creates the executive, the judiciary and the admini¬ 
stration: it enacts a number of laws, then it rests. The normal 
work of the nation is done by the instruments it has created; but 
whenever an abnormal situation transcending their capacity 
arises, the legislature is disturbed from its rest, and a solution is 
sought directly from it, 

Returning to the problem that gave rise to this disquisition, 
there is another reason for preferring the first alternative sequence: 
it satisfies the Principle of increasing concreteness. 

The remaining groups of subjects are set out in helpful sequences 
below. As an exercise, the reader might care to justify the sequence 
selected in each case, with the aid of the principles arrived at 
so far. 

Group 5. Animal Husbandry 
t J Aaimsl husbandry 19 Breeding of hones 

55 Hone husbandry 56 Hybridisation of horses 

Group 8 . Gtograpfy 

ry Bibliography of geography 
48 Geography 

56 Indian journal of geography (begun in C906) 

68 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society (founded m 1630) 

97 Scottish geographical magaainc (begun in 1684) 

65 Interaadonal Ceographical Coaferenee (first conference {850) 

Group 9, Chemical Tcchnchgy 

29 Chemical technology 
^5 nhwnifjl technology of salts 
04 Chemical technology of coounon salt 
109 Specific heat of common salt 
xox Solubility of common salt 
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Geoot 13. 

94 Ecooocnia 
33 PuUic 
107 TAndoB 
97 loeome'Ux 

10 $ TftJC OQ iDCBCM froBEovemDsit 
bonds 

49 ExemptioA from tax on incow 
from |ov<mneae bonds 


Economics 

69 ladirca taxes 
103 Stamp duty 
4$ PTfTiiptioa freoD icaiap duty 
^ Exemption from stamp duty ia 
Bombay 

45 Exemption from stamp duty in 
Boc^y ia the 19409 


Geoof 13. ^Hticni Scisnes 

S8 FoUtkal tdeaoe 

50 Geopolitics 

The student should look up the Canon of helpful sequence 
end the Canon of consiTtent sequence and the associated prin> 
ciplcs in the and lot^te and read corresponding in* 

fonnation in the books of Bliss and of Sayers. 

He should also work out the helpful sequence for the 15 maip 
classes into which the 108 spea£c subjects have been divided. 
He should also find out the sequence into which they are thrown 
in the Colon CLassificatioa and in the Dedmal ClassificatiOD. 

We shall next take each of the 15 groups in succesdon, with the 
subjects arranged in helpful sequence, translate the names of the 
subjects into their Dedmal Numbers and observe whether the 
preferred sequence is preserved by the Decimal Numbers or 
whether it is changed. If it is changed we shall examine whether 
the change is ibr the better or the worse. We shall also be oit the 
look-out for ocher experience. In this process we shall contact 
many more fundamental ideas and Canons of dasafication. We 
shall also translate the name of the nil^ects into Colon Numbers, 
and study the reult in the same way as in the case of Decimal 
Numben. 

Those students who are ambitious may, with the aid of the 
Fundmiftids, and ^ the Dccind cUtsificotion and Coion classifitaHon 
repectiveiyi practise constructing the Dedmal Numbers and the 
Colon Numbm. 


CHAPT&ft 6 


Tke Canons of Classification 

W& KAVft to fAft come into contact with only two canons of 
daasification in arranging: our list of subjects in helpful sequence: 
these are the Canon of helpful sequence and the Canon of 
consistent sequence. More will emerge as we translate the names 
of the subjects into class numbers, and we now propose to take 
the Decimal and Colon numbers for the subjects in each group in 
succession, and to discuss them so as to bring to light as many 
canons as possible. 

Group ii. Pfysus 

The following table gives the translations of the included 
subjects into the numbers of the two classification schemes: 


DC /{p. Subjett CC jVb. 

Sao Physics G 

597 El«cuidty C6 

597*5 Curreat elcctridcy CSs 


We find that both schemes preserve the sequence that we our¬ 
selves have preferred. 

If we look in the schedules of the Decimal Glassification for the 
meaning of the number 537*5, we find only the word Dynamic’*. 
This is only an adjective, and the table above shows that 537*5 is 
taken to mean ‘‘Cxurenti or Dynamic electricity*’. How does this 
come about? Well, by looking a few lines above the word Dyna* 
mic, in the schedules, we find that 5 3 7 is translated as' ’ Electrici ty’ 
From this we can infer that the subdivision *5 Dynamic or537 must 
be completed by the addition of the noun '^Electricity”. It is simply 
an economy to omit the noun in all the subdivisions of 537, and to 
leave tt to the understanding of the reader. This practice of omit' 
ting words by the classificationist, and of leaving ^em to be ment- 
ally suppUed by the classifier Is a common one in setting out the 
schedulea of a classification, because it is a valuable economy. It 
is governed by the following: 
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The CeAOtt of Context 

If a term tniertd u <t i<hidiiU a class ruunber is fy itsilf ixeoTn* 

pleli in meaning, er u tikelj U kaae eim than one meanng, tfu comet 
and tompUu maiung be obtained riming to the term occurring 
in the same schedule egotnsl the dots number of wkiek the class number 
originaUjf coTuidered is c subdiaijion. 

Tumins to the Colon ClewificatioD for the meaning of C62, we 
find that we have to construct its meaning by combining the 
meanings of G6 (•■electricity) and 2 (^cttrrenc). Here again, in 
this scheme, the term current electricity is obtainable by the 
Canon of context 

Going back to the Dedmal Clasafication. we find that it uses 
the term “Dynamic electridcy*' whereas the same subject is 
nowadays known by the name “Cuireot electricity**. In this 
respect, the Decimal Classification is said to violate the following: 


The Canon of Gurrency 

The terms used in the scheduUs of a scheme of elasdfUatian should be 
thou » actual eumn^ mong Aose persons loho deal with the subject. 

The Colon Glasrification has respected thk rannn in regard to 
the subject under consideration. 

Group 14. Pldlosophy 

The following table gives the Colon translations of the subjects 
in this group: 


CC/fe. 

Suejott 

It 

PbUofophy 

Rc 

Logie 

Rs 

EptftnDoJegy 

R3 

Met^>hyBa 


The Colon Clarification therefore preserves the sequence we 
ourselves have prderred. There is no peculiarity in the use of the 
terms. 

The following table gives the Decimal translation, with the 
subjects re-arranged in the sequence in which the Decimal 
ClassifisatioQ puts them: 
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DCy/o. 

Sabjtd 

too 

PhUosopb^ 

1(0 

Metaphyues 

tax 

Epistemolo^ 

j6o 

Logic 


It Cftn be stated that this arrangement violates the Canon of 
helpful sequence. This is not the only occasion upon which this 
canon is violated in the subdivisions of the class PUlosophy in the 
Decimal Classification. It would be a good exercise to make a list 
of such violations. 


GrOVF 4 . S^tany 



The following table 
subjects: 

gives the Decimal translations of the 


J>CM. 

Suifjtct 

1 

580 

Bot&iiy 

; 

581 '4 

Plant anatomy 

k 


r Flowering plants 

f 

\ Anatomy of fiowering plants 


So far as the first three subjects go, the Decimal Classification 
preserves the sequence which we have decided is preferable. But 
the subject “Anatomy of flowering plants” is translated by it into 
the same DC number as the subject “Flowering plants”. This is a 
fault, as the four specific subjects in the group form a chain of 
subjects with decreasing extension, The dedmal language proves 
hospitable enough to provide a separate decimal number to 
accommodate the first three links in this chain, but cannot provide 
a separate number for the fourth link, which is therefore obliged 
to share the same number as its imme^ate universe, eic. “Flower¬ 
ing plants”. This fault is described in technical terminology as a 
violation of the Canon of hospitality in chain. 

The following (able gives the Colon translations of the same 
subjects: 


CC/fo. 

SuijKl 

I 

Botany 

I:a 

Plant anatomy 

13 

Flowering plants 

l5:a 

Anatomy ct fiewering plants 


a 


$6 ELEUSNTS OF LIBftARY CLASSIFICATION 

The Coba QamBcation satisfie the Canon of hospitality in 
chain in this case, and also preserves our preferred sequence. 

The following Is the definition of this canon: 


^The Canon of Hospitality in Chain 
Tht nota/UA of a sdmru of sl^ss^kotiffn must hi mh that as a class is 
subdindid firihtr and ftrthar ths resulting suhdassts u the chain each 
gel a distisKtioe class number^ so that these clou numbers preserve their 
proper filiaieiy sequence. 


GaouF 12. EducaHan 

The following table gives the Decimal translation of the sul^ects 
in this group: 


DC Ho. 

Subpa 

370 

Eduesdoo 

37 * 

BUoMsujy ediMUMQ 

373 

SecosuUry eduestko 

375 

Curriculum 

375 ‘ 5 »C 

MstbctDSticsl curricuhin 

? 

MsUwaatkal curriculum for wcuedary 
schoob 


In the first place, the Decimal Glassification has rearranged the 
classes, the chief disorder being the insertion of '^Elementary 
education*’ between "Educadon", which is general, and "Ourri* 
culum” which concerns general education. Filiatory sequence 
requires that nothing should separate general education &om 
anything that coocenu it. If anything separates them, the Canon 
of helpful sequence is violated. 

Secondly, "Mathematical curriculum for secondary schools" is 
left in an unenviable portion. It is like the proverbial ass starving 
to death betvreen two equally distant haystacks because it could 
not choose between them, trouble is traceable to the co¬ 
ordinate classes "373 Secondary education*' and "375 Curri¬ 
culum** not bring mutually exclusve. A subject like "Curriculum 
for secondary schools*’ ought, by rights, to be in both of these two 
classes, unless it be given a distinctive place of its own. This 
phenomenon is described as the violation of the Canon of ex¬ 
clusiveness, which can be defined as follows: 
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The of JElzelueiveaess 

TTu co-ordinaU classes of a univme should ht mutually sxclusive. 

This phenomenon will came much confusion and inconsistency 
in actual practice. It is therefore necessary to make a directive to 
put such a disturbing new class definitely and consistently into one 
of the two possible dasses. In this case the directive would be to 
put it into 373 Secondary education. 

This convention, it must be noted, still violates the Canon of 
hospitalicy in chain. 

The following table gives the Colon translations of the same 
subjects: 


CC/fo. 

Suljset 

T 

Education 

T :44 

Gumculum 

T:«(B) 

Mathematical curriculuiD 

Ti 5 

Elementary education 

Ta 

Secondary education 

T 8 : 44 (B) 

Mathematical curriculum for secondary 


schools 


The Colon Classilicadon preserves the sequence which we have 
already decided upon as being most helpful. It satisfies the Canon 
of hospitality in chain and avoids violating the Canon of ex- 
dmiveness. 

The great difference between the ways in which the Dedmal 
and the Colon Classifications translate the names ofthe six subjects 
of Group 14 , Education is cot mere chance. It will be seen to per> 
sist everywhere systematically. It is due to a fundamental differ¬ 
ence in the ways in which the two schemes build up their numbers. 
Let m take a closer look at this difierence. 

Education may be divided on the basis of the stage or dass of 
persons to be educated. Then it will yield classes such as “Elc- 
meniary”, “Secondary”, “Umvcrslty”, “Adult” and so on. It can 
also be divided on the basis of the problem considered. Then it 
will yield classes like “Teaching technique", “Curriculum", 
“Hygiene", “Organisation" and so on. 

These two sets of dasses are derived from “Education" which is 
the wiotrst being classified, on the basis of two different qualities, 
charocUristks of it, wt:. Educand and Problem, respectively. 
Further, the first set classes, which share the same Educand 
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chardcteristic in diFereat measures aod are therefore co-ordinate 
with one another, are said to form an Array of classes. Similarly, 
the second set of classes form another Array and are based on 
another characteristic, n;. Problem Gharactensde. Each of these 
two arrays is homogeneous. To secure homogeneity among the 
classes of an array all its classes must be derived from the universe 
on the basis of one and the same characteristic. From this is derived 
the following: 

The Canon of CoasUtency 

IV 4 must eofuistMfy uu cm md thi sent charecUrisHt to derivt on 
en^ of co^Sneit tlassts fim e wmoerst. 

The array of classes derived from Education by the Decimal 
Classification is (i) Teachers, methods, etc., ( 9 ) Elementary, 
(3) Secondary, (4) Adult, (5) Curriculum, (6) Women, {7) 
Religion, etc., (6) University, (9) Public schools, state and educa¬ 
tion. Of these nine classes (s), ($), (4), (6) and (6) are derived on 
the basis of the Educaod eharactenstic, while the remaining four 
are on the basis of the Problem characteristic, with the result that 
the array is not homogeneous. The Canon of consistency is violated 
and this in cum leads to a violation of the Canon of exduslveness, 
as we have already seen. 

To respect the Canon of consistency, the Colon Classification 
derives two difTerent arrays of classes from Education, one based 
on each of the characteristics Ediscasd and Problem. Each of 
these two arrays is, therefore, homogeneous. 


Gnov? 10. Literetun 

We return now to our groups (ri'sulgccts, and give below the 
Decimal translations for chose in Group to, 

DCJft. S^jteS 

6oe litemurc 

$90 Eaglkb Uemture 

'Saakopewv 
HmUt 

CriticHi t( Hatiit 

{ CritidsD of Shokc^eare 
Mamee (Jofao) 

OttidaB cf MjusScb 


$s» 


6af33 


$92*39 
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To accommodate ntw subjects, the Decimal Classihcation pro¬ 
vides only/M places. Four subjects arc huddled together ai the 
same number, 682*3$. This is rather lilte asking four guests at a 
party, who happen to belong to the same family, all to sit in the 
same chair because of a shortage of chairs. If wc remember that 
each of these four subjects may have dozens of different books on 
it, we can imagine how hopelessly all these books will get mixed 
up. It will be a quite unhel^ul hotch-potch. In a similar way, the 
two subjects “Marston" and “Criticism of Manton'* have to 
occupy one and the same number. This phenomenon we have 
already described as a violation of the Canon of hospitality in 
chain. 

Another point: if we look up the meaning of 622*39 
schedules of the Decimal Classi6cadon we find that it Is cot 
labelled “Marston”, but “Minor writers”. This number has to 
accommodate not only one dramatist, but all the dramatists of the 
Elizabethan age except the eight who have been given indepen¬ 
dent numbers. Crowding so many dramatists together at one 
number is like asking several guests, not even related to one 
another but of co-ordinate status, to occupy the same chair, This 
phenomenon is described as a violation of the following canon: 

V The Canon of Hoapitality in Amy 

An stray of classts must contain an indepondent and ixtlasivo plan fir 
tvtry one of the elasus that can be derived fir it frm its immdiaie universe. 

This canon is a more delicate and exacting one than the 
following: 

The Canon of Exhauativenese 

The classes tn an arr^ must totally exhaust the universe from which the 
array is dfrived. 

By making 822*39 (or the residual class “Minor writers”, 
the Decimal Glasstfication has fulfilled the Canon of exhausdve- 
ness, though it has failed in respect of the Canon of hospitality in 
array. 

Bliss and Sayers both recognise the Canon of hospitality in 
array, but they appear to make it the equivalent of the Canon of 
exhaustiveness. Further, they do cot appear to have brought out 
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the fact that hospitality is a compound concept made up of the 
twin ideas of hospitality in chain and in array. The author himself 
went through a long period of uneasiness, almost amounting to 
agony of mind, until be bad succeeded in isolating the two species 
of hospitality. Once the two spedes were separated, however, it 
was easy to follow up the notacional implications of each. 

Decinud Fracdoa Nocadoa 

In dtcimd fitted Jiolction, atrj romhtr is to bt a purt 
dtcimalfiaitm. In other wor^, a Jecimcl poiai is token os '‘understood** 
ot ths ^gtviMg ^eoery eloss wtmher. 

Hospitality in chain reien to the provision of an independent 
das cumber for each daat in a modulated chain ofdasses in pro¬ 
gressive subordination. The genius of Melvil Dewey harnessed the 
decimal fraction notation to provide infinite hospitality in chain. 
This nocational device is bow vddely used. It is sometimes followed 
even in the numbering of parts, chapters and sections in books. 

Hospitality in array tdm to the provision of an independent 
class number for each member of a homogeneous array of co¬ 
ordinate dasses. The Colon Classification has devised the octave 
notation to provide infinite bospitalicy io array. 

d Octave Kotatloe 

7 ^ ewisis of nmbmng the dossts in an arraj> os follows: 

S> 4* J. 7. 9»f 517, 94» Sff* 9^, 9719^f 99^* $9^> 993» 

994> 99Sy 99^» $97i 99^> 999^* 999»* 9993* 9S94> 9995* 999^* 9997* 
999 ^* 9999 ^* viz. ad Infimtum. 

By introdudng the octave prindpie into its notation, the 
Decimal Classification could be msuie to satisfy the Canon of 
hospitality in array in almost all cases. A word is needed about 
this type of notation to allay alarm about all those nines. In 
actual practice, the first octave alone will meet the needs of 
90 per cent of arrays, so that the notation will have no nine in it. 
In a further 9 per cent, there may be need to use the second 
octave, in which case there will be a nine in each number. It is 
only in about i per cent of cases that there is likely to be need to 
use the third or higher octaves. In such cases the nine may occur 
irritatingly too often. Here one must have the strez^th mind 
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to face the recurrence of nines in those few cases or else one must 
force too many subjects to occupy a single number; that is, to 
violate the Canon cf hospitality in array. 

We must remember throughout that i, 91, 991, 9991, ^te. are 
co-ordinate numbers. Simply because the numbers of digits in 
them varies between one and four, they must not be taken to be a 
chain of numbers in progressive subordination. In fact, the digit 
**9’* is here not signihcanc in determining co-ordination and sub* 
ordination. It has been, so to speak, emasculated, and has lost its 
status and become reduced to a mere stepping^tone to aid move* 
ment from one octave to another. It is hop^ that no one is so 
sentimental as to cry out that thU U too bad a fate for the digit 
nine, and that nine should maint^ its original dignity, even at 
the cost of occasionally violating the Canon of hospitality in anay. 

Consider once more this item in the Decimal Glassification: 
623'9 Minor writers. The term '*mlnor writers*’ is said to offend 
the Canon of reticence, which is as follows: 

The Canon of Reticence 

The terms used io denete the classei in a schem of classification miaf 
not be critical. 

How can anybody assert who is a minor and who a major 
writer? At any rate, a classlAcationist has no business to parade his 
own opinion about the relative values of authors in (he schedules 
of his scheme. The offensive term “minor ’writers” can easily be 
replaced by Che colourless, buc perfectly descriptive one “other 
writers”. 

Again, even supposing that a particular author is so generally 
taken as being insignihcaat that (here is likely to be no offence in 
referring to him at the moment as “minor”, how can one be sure 
that he may not, in course of time, rise in public esteem so as to be 
included among the major writers? Witness the vicissitudes in the 
public estimate of the status of William Blake. There is an amusing 
story illustrating this point in regard to Shakespeare himself. In 
his day John Bodlcy, when owner of the now famous Bodleian 
Library of the University of Oxford, is said to have thrown out of 
the window copies of the first quartos of Shakespeare’s plays, as not 
being worth ^e trouble of accessioning. Years later that very 
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library bad to pay hundreds of pounds to acquire copies of them. 
It is unwise to have a class o( such impermanence^ or to use as a 
characteristic of classification such ha^y and impermanent 
qualities as public esteem, dassificatory science has, therefore, 
provided the two following canons for the guidance of classilica- 
tionists; 

The Canon of Ascertainability 
Both ckarcetervtu «J tlau^icaiuii sJuuU bi wily asetrtainabU. 


Tbe Canon of Pentuuience 

E^eh iharcdtrisdc shoidd tndat cs lon^ as then it no 

ckanit iff thi pnrpast oj tlu clasHfieatitm. 

Returning: to the group of subjects which gave rise to the fore> 
going discussion, below are given the translations of the subjects 
in Group lo, Literature, according to the Colon Classification. 


ccy«. 

O 

OtM 
Oin. s 
Oni,sJ6* 

Our,a)64 5i 
Oni, flj^ 9 i:g 
0:n, 

Ocu, 9 j 75 :® 


Litmture 
EnfUah Utenture 
dmu 
Sh^etpetre 

CriUdm «f Shakespeare 
HmilH 

CkitsdsD ef llmtiit 
Manctn (Jeha) 
OiUdaiB ofMawoo 


The Colon Qasrification can again be seen to preserve the 
sequence that we have been led to prefer. It satisfies the Canon of 
hospitality in chain in each case. The terms in its schedules observe 
the Canon of reticence. It bas avoided classes and characteristics 
which conflict with the Canons of ascertaicablUty and of per- 
manence. 

^ Ghfoaol^eal Device 

It also satisfies the Canon of hospitality in array by means of the 
Chronological Device, i.e. by representing each author in this case 
by a number which indicates the year of his birth. For example, 
Shakespeare is represented by J64, which is a translation of 1564, 
which, in its cum, is the year c^his birth. Similarfy, since Marston 
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was bom in 1575, he is represented by J75. It can easily be seen 
that an infinity of authors can each be given a distinctive number 
by the chronological device. This device provides for mhmte 
hospitaUcy in array in a very neat way; it is a sharp device, and it 
is easily applied. 

Some may wonder what would happen in regard to two or more 
authors bom in the same year. Su^ a contingency was anti> 
cipated and provided for. Looking up Rule 683 of the Colon 
Classificacion, we find that the chronological device is not only 
applicable to the classification of authors, but also to that of 
several other subjects, problems and entitles: in this rule it Is 
shown how the difficulty is surmounted. 

Gaoup $. Medicine 

The following table gives the Decimal translations of the 
subjects in this group: 


LCXe. 

Subject 

610 

Medicme 

$Xl 

Anatomy 

$11*3 

Anatomy of the digestive tyitea 

6n'34 

Anatomy of the Intettinei 

6ja 

Phytiology 

6tfl*9 

Physiology of the digestiv« system 

6ia‘33 

Phyiielogy of the btesdoes 

7 

Digestive system 

7 

Intesdnei 


This table reveals at once a blind spot in the Decimal Classlfica* 
tlon treatment of Medicine. It provides no class number for a 
general treatment of “The Digestive system”, or of ‘‘The In¬ 
testines" or of any organ at all. We have a place for the anatomy 
of an o^an, another for its physiology, another for its diseases, 
but none for a general account, that is for the anatomy, physb- 
logy, diseases and indeed all the problems related to a given organ 
dealt with in a single treatise. This amounts to a quite serious 
violation of the Canon of exhaustiveness. 

So far as the remaining seven subjects which are provided with 
class numbers are concerned, the Decimal Qassiflcation re¬ 
arranges them in a sequence different from that which we had 
already decided upon as being helpful. Indeed, the Decimal 
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Oas^cation groups, in th« first LBStancc, by the problems and 
within each problem by the organs. But when looking at Group 3, 
Medidce, in Chapter 5 we saw that it would be more helpful to 
group by organs in the first instance, and then by problems within 
each organ class. 

Now let U5 compare the two classes: 

611 *3 AaatODiy ^ ^ 

6 i 3'3 RtySkolOBy oi the digesive fyrtoai. 

Xn both, the digestive system is represented by the digit 3. This 
phenomenon is Imown as conformity to the Canon of mnemonio. 

The Canon of Mnemonica 

An oih'fy must bs npisaiUd by the smt or stt$f £pts in wkaUorr 

class ii occurs. 

Now let us consider the pair: 

611*34 AoatoDy the intcstiiKs 

6 iS ’33 Pfaynolcigy <]f the inustizio 

Here “Intestines” is represented by “4** in the first and “3” in 
the second. This is a violadon of the Canon of mnemonics. 

The fbUowii^ table gives the Colon translation of the names of 
the nine sutjeeCs of Group 3, Medicine: 


CCKo. 


L 


L'.s 

Aa»tAD7 

L :9 

Pbydok^ 

La 

system 

Lsis 

Anatomy of the digotivc lyvtem 

Lais 

Phyaology of (be digestive system 

L25 

The inceednes 

Lajia 

Anatomy of the intesdius 

Lasts 

Riysiology cf &e mtEsdnes 


So &r as this table goes, all the canons are fully satisfied by the 
Colon ClassificatioiL 

We have now encountered virtually all of the important canons 
of classification. We shall, therefore, without any discussion of 
them, give the Decimal and the Gdon translations for the remain* 
ing groups, only pointing out any cases of violation of canons. 
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If either scheme fails to preserve the sequence already preferred 
by US as a result of consideration of other cases, the corresponding 
table will enumerate the subjects, as heretofore, in the sequence in 
which the scheme itself arranges them. 


GilOuf I. AgruuliuTt 


eeXo. 


J 

Agriculture 

J:a 

Manure 

Jt438 

Insect Infestation of crops 

J-57 

Weeding 

J:? 

Harvesting 

J:7:8 

Scoring of agricultural produce 

J3»* 

Potato farming 

J 3 »*:a 

Manure fbr potatoes 

Jsstj438 

Insect infestation of potatoes 

Jsait? 

Harvesting of potatoes 

JS»::78 

Potato crop 

JSSIJ?**® 

Storing of potatoes 

Jgst: 73:84 

Cold storage of potatoes 


The Colon Glassification preserves the helpful sequence arrived 
at by us earlier, and individusiUses every sukject; it ladsfies both 
Canons of hospitality. 

Subjtei 
Agnculcur« 

Huvesiin^ 

Storing agricultural produce 

{ Manure for poutoei 
Manure 
Weeding 

^ ‘insect i^eiudon of crops 
Insect infbcadon of potatoes 
Potato farming 
Harvesting of potatoea 
• Potato crop 

Storing of potatoes 
Gold storage of potatoes 

Condning ourselves first of all to general agriculture, we find 
that in the Dedinal Glassification the subjects denoting various 
stages of production are arranged in an unnatural, and therefore 


DCffo. 
Sgo 
65^55 
631 563 

$3t'8 

$387 


633 491 
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unhelpful sequence. Surely there is Sko point in putting ‘‘Harvest* 
ing*’ before “Manure”, “Weeding** or “Insect infestation”? Such 
a violation of the Canon of helpful order is quite without any 
purpose. 

The Canon of hospitality in chain is violated in three places, as 
shown by the three brackets. The indiscriminate mixing up of 
books on different subjects of potato*ianumg is sure to result in 
unhelpfiilness to the reader. 

Nor are all the spedfic subject relating to potato*^iiniing put 
together in number 633'491 in cooibrmity with the Cason of 
consistency. “Harvesting** and later related operations are sup¬ 
posed to go with potatoes (see the instruction “these numbers treat 
of the material operations of harvestii^. anything about a 
definite crop under its special number**, given as a note under 
631 *55 Harvoting, in the Dtfmel Ciasxifisaiwn). But insect infesta¬ 
tion ^ potatoes has to be denied a place vdth potatoes and 
put with the general books on insect infestation, as the index 
to the Decimal Classification definitely points to it by the 
following entries: “Potato disease 632*452'* and “Potato beetle 
ess'^es**. 

As for “Manure for potatoes**, there is no indication whether it 
should be classed witii “631*852 Manure** or “633*491 Potato”. 


Group 2 . Meihetnaiics 


CCA’a 


B 

Matbesaatics 

B 6 

GaNDeoy 

B 6 :a 

Aziatylua] geooieCrF 

B 6:6 

Pure geooMtry 

B63:9 

Plane aoalytieal geometry 

B6a3:a 

Aaatytieal geoDelry of quadric eurvoe 

B$as:fi 

Analytical gecapctry t£ cubic curves 


Solid geoaaegy 


Analytical gecmeiry of quadric suftecca 

B$32:6 

Pure geomecry quadric Mrfiues 

B633:2 

Analytical geocuetiy cf cu^ surfiices 

8633:6 

Pure geoaetxy of ct^ic sur&ca 


The Colon Classification preserves the sequence preferred by us 
in our exanunation of the groups. It also individualises each 
subject and satisfies all the canons. Note particularly the play of 
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mnedOGics in Che numbers for the curves suiihccs of similar 
degrees. 




5JO 

Matbcmadq 


r Geometry 


\Pure geoiDetry 

5*3*58 

Pure gesmetry of quadric rur&ces 

5*3*59 

Pure geonetry of cubic rurfixces 

516 

Analytical geometry 

5x6*1 

Haae aaaiytSeal geoccetry 

5x6*92 

Analytical geooictry of quadric curves 

5x6*96 

Analytioal geoDWtry of o^c curves 

5x6*49 

Analydoal geossetry of quadric surfaces 

5*«*+6 

Analytical geometry of cubic sur&cei 

? 

Solid geometry 


The Dedmal Oassihcatioa of Group 2, Mathematics pr^ents 
many difficulties. What eacactly does 513 Geometry cover? It 
appears to be a reddual class for holding ail geometries other than 
Descriptive geometry and Analytical geometry, which have 515 
and 516 respectively for their numbm. The application of the 
Canon of enumeration confirms this, that is why Pure geometry 
is shown in the table against 513. But if a book dealing with all 
kmHs of geometries comes along, there is no Decimal number to 
represent it. Tkus is a violation o£ the Canon of exhaustivenms. 

In 513*58 and 513*59 it is the second five that represents ^‘solid” 
or “three dimensions*’; but in 516*42 and 516*46, it is the four that 
represents this idea. This is a violation of the Canon of mnemonics. 
Again, in the fint of the above pair of numbers, 8 represents 
“quadric” or “second degr ee ”, and 9 “cubic” or "third degree”; 
but in the second of the above pair, 2 represents “quadric” and 
3 represents “cuImc”. The is a further vioLafion of the same canon. 

It can also be seen that the Decimal Classification has arranged 
the specific subjects in anything but the sequence which we our¬ 
selves have decided would be hel^iiL 


Gnou? 5. Ammol Husband^ 


CCXo. 

X 

> 44 a 

>44a:(G:e) 

>44a:(G:64) 


Stbfta 

Aaimal husband^ 
Horse 
Breeding 
Hybridisatioo 
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Now consider the following table In relation to the above: 

G BiologF 

G:6 Goetia. Hiylo^aiy 

G:64 Hybridaatioo 

It can be seen that the Canon of mnemonics is followed to the 
limit 

Subject Device 

The device by which this is achieved is called the Sul^ect Device. 
Looking up Rule 685 of the Colon Glasafication we find particulars 
of this very power^ device, which not only secures automatic 
couforouty to the Canons of consistent sequence, helpM sequence, 
hospitality in array, hospitality in chain and mnemonics, but also 
leads to great economy in the length of the schedules of the 
classification. 

The ordinal home, so to speah, of *^reediiig*’ and '^Hybridi* 
sadon** is in the schedules for which is the science of 

everything concerned with living bodies. The numbers are fixed 
for them In the basic schedule of Biolt^, and are bodily trans' 
ferred to represent the <aTri^ ideas in whatever other subject they 
also occur as a parL This is a rbarming device which the Colon 
Qassification did not use in its first edidon. By the time the second 
edition appeared, however, the device had taken definite shape, 
and was incorporated in it 

Here are the Decimal translations of the same group of sul^ects. 

DCy». Sutjen 

AaifiiaJ Eiusbaodiy 
696*1 Hone 

636*10824 Breedixig 

636* (082431 Kybriduackn 

The following are taken from the basic Biology schedules of DC. 

570 KiJogy 

576 Pbyk^T. OcDetua 

575*282 Hybridisadoo 

In the second of the above tables, 5 represents Genetics or 
Breeding; but in the fim table the same subject is represented by 4. 
Again, in the second table, 982 represents Hybridi»tion, whereas 
$i does so in the first This shows bow the Canon of mnemonics is 
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violated and how^ as a consequencej (Ke schedule has to be 
lengthened indefinitely by the enumeration of the basic biological 
subdivisions everywhere they are needed. 


Group 6. Lew 


CCffc. 

Subjttt 

z 

Law 

Z 44 

lodiaa Uw 

Z44>9 

lodian law of contract! 


Avoidance in Indian law of eonlraca 

Z44i 93 

Indian law of partnenhip 

244 * 93>4 

Avoidance in Indian law of ptrinerahip 

25$ 

Brithh law 

255, 9 

Britiah law of contract! 

296 , 3 , 4 

Avoidance in Bridah law of contract! 

256,33 

Britiah law of partnenhip 

256 , 33*4 

Avoidance in Bntiih law of partnership 

2(QS) 

Hindu law 

2(Cl5) 

Jewiih law 

2(0?) 

ChrUtian law 

Z(a?) 

Muslim law 


The Colon Glassification preserves the exact sequence which we 
have earlier decided to be preferable. The Canon of hospitality in 
chain is respected and every one of the subjects is individualised. 
The play of muemonics also is unmistakable. The Canon of 
hospitality in array is respected by the provision of a distinct 
number for the legal system not only of each nation, but also of 
each religious community. This it manages to do by employing the 
subject device again. 

The last four subjecU concern the legal systems of four religious 
communities. To represent them mnemonically we must turn to 
the schedule of religions, which we must expect to find set out 
under Q, Religion. This reads as follows: 



Hinduism (?on Vedie) 

05 

Judaism 

06 

Christianity 

07 

Mobamm^anmn 


The subject device in this case consisted of subdividing Law** 

by the subject numbers Q^, Q5, Q,6 and Q,?. 

This device is used considerably in both the Colon and the 
Dccimai Glassifications, but more often in the former. To the 
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extent to which the device is used a scheme gains in automatic 
conformity to the Canons of consistent sequence, helpful sequence, 
hospitality in array, hospitality in chain, and mnemonics. 

The Dedmai Claasification numbers for the same group follow. 


DC}{ 0 . 

34® 

347 
347'4 

347*7 

348 

349*54 

549*54®74 

34954077 

> 

? 

? 


Aihjtti 

Law 

Bridsb law 

f BriliMi law of contneo 
^AvMdaoce m Brilisb law o£ costraea 
j Bridik law oi partaenlup 
\ Avcidaoee in Britisb law of parmenhip 
Qtfiwiap bw 
fixtiaD law 

f lodiia law id coDtcacts 
i AvcBdaoce b lodbD law of costracts 
J lodiaa law of parmcnbip 
\ Avmdazice m ThHUh gf parmership 
Hiodu law 
Jewish law 
Mtxdim law 


The violation of the Canon of exhaustiveness is indicated by the 
absence of Decimal numbers for the last three classes. This also 
implies a violation of the Caxu>n of hospitality in array, which is 
again indicated by the four pairs of bracketed subjects each 
grouped at a single Dedmai number. Again, the Decimal Classifca^ 
tiM gives as the meaning of 347*7 not *Xaw of Partnership** but 
''Commercial & Maritime law*'. This indicates a further violation 
of the Canon of hospitality in chain. Another violation of the same 
canon is caused by the fact that 347 r e presents not only British, 
but United States law also. 


Group 7. Pryebfegr 

The following are the Colon translations of the su^’ects In thU 
group. 


CCJfp. 

SMljed 

s 

ftrshobgy 

SobT 

Rdwationsl psydMkfy 

SM 9 

Psycho-aaalysU 

SNi 

BekAviaunn 

SNS 

FicU p«7cbotosr 


The Canon of hospitality in array is respected in the above 
table and the different systems of psychology are given distinct 
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class numbers and arranged in the chronological sequence in 
which they were first enunciated. This is secured by means of the 
powerful chronological device described auid explained in discuss¬ 
ing the Colon Clarification translations of Group io> literature. 
The method of use is fully explained in Rule 683 and its sub¬ 
divisions in the Colon Clossijieadon. Note that this device makes each 
new system of psychology bring its own class number In its pocket, 
so to speak. 

The Decimal translations of this group of subjects follow. 


DC^o. 

Sukjtfit 

150 

Psychology 

IS 01943 

Behftviourisra 

*5S'6 

Piycho-anslyris 

? 

Field piychology 

870'»5 

Sducfttionsl psychology 


It is possible to construct the place r50*00i37 for Educational 
psychology within the main class for Psychology; but this is ruled 
out as the subject is explicitly listed at $70'15. 

There is no helpful sequence provided for the different schools 
of psychology. They are distributed among the detailed divisions 
of “Classical” psychology, or the favoured system of psychology. 
This is a violation of the Canon of helpful sequence, in addition to 
the fact that there is no mechanism to fix numbers for new systems 
of psychology like Field psychology, so as to satisfy the Canon of 
hospitality in array. 

Further, the absence of distinctive numbers for the systems of 
psychology brings the scheme into conflict with the Canon of 
hospitality in chain also, for the psychology of every human group 
and of every problem can be studied la accordance with either the 
favoured system or each of the ocher systems of psychology. For 
example, we can have accounts of “Anger in old age” expounded 
either on the favoured system’s basis, or on the basis of Psycho¬ 
analysis, or of Behaviour psychology, or of Field psychology. This 
implies Chat the notation of a classificadon scheme must be such 
that all the divisions of the favoured system of psychology can also 
be formed under each of the other systems of psychology. There is, 
at present, no apparatus to enable thii to be done in the Decimal 
Classification. But the concept of the “Amplified Main Class” 
developed in the Colon Glassification meets the siruation ideally 

- 28387 
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and satisfies the Caaons of hospitality in array and chain> and of 
helpful sequence, without effort 

Amplification of the Twain class consists of adding to the digit of 
a main class the chronological number of the year of the formation 
of the new system. An amplified main class may be subdivided 
exactly as the unamplified main class upon which it is buUt. This 
provision enables the classifier to individualise any subject belong- 
ii^ to any system. For example, SN338:524 is the number for 
“The field psychology anger in old age”. Thus the Canon of 
hospitality in f hain is respected to the fiilL 

Group 9. Ckmieol TecJmolosy 

We begin, as before, with the Colon traosladons of the subjects 
in this group. 

eeXo. 

P Oh^mical iifrimology 

F4 Sales 

p4itSO Common sah 

F4t tSO:(C435) Specific beat 

F4ii^:(Bmc) Sedubifity 

The Colon Oassificadon owes its success in individualising and 
arranging these sulqects in the preferred helpful sequence, with 
such fadlity and in conibnniry to the canons of cUsaficatioa, in no 
small measure to the sutject device, first encountered by us in 
dwiuwng the Colon translations of the subjects inCroup 5, Animal 
Husbandry. The foregoing table shows its further application. 

The same subjects classified by the Decimal Glassification give 
us Che following table: 

DCX 9 . Sabjtct 

GSo Otemkal teclmolo^ 

€61*4 Salts 

664*4 CftTumao salt 

664-40001^1)4 Soluhibty 

? Speci fic heal 

A reference to the Dtsmid Ctassificstin will show that whereas 
Salts come imder Chemicals, Common salt comes under Food. 
The device by which the Decimal number for “Solubility of 
common salt” is obtained is the subject device. The connecting 
symbol in DC is “0001”, whereas in the Colon Classificaaon the 
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number obtained by Che subject device is enclosed in curved 
brackets, and the connecting symbol is used in this particular 
context. Even the use of oooi faiis to produce a Dedm^ number 
for *‘The specific heat of common salt’* as the Decimal schedule 
for Physics has not provided a number for the subject Specific 
heat. Thus the violation of the Canon of exhaustiveness in the 
basic subject Physics leads to the violation of the same canon in 
many other places. 


Group 13. EcoMmes 


There follow the Colon translations of the subjects in this group. 


CCM 9 . 

X 

X? 

X 7 a 
X 7 a 4 
X7a4a 
X7S4B :a 


X 7®9 

X 7 a 9 a 
X 7 a 99:9 

X 7999 : 9 .B 3 ( 
X 7999 : 9 . 93 (J*T 4 


Subjtet 
Economica 
Public Asanee 
Taxation 
Income tax 

Tax on income from government bonds 
Exemption from tax on meotae from 
government bonds 
Indirect taxes 
Sump duty 

Exemption from stamp duty 
Exemption from sump duty in Bombay 
do 'in the tp 40 s 


Here, now, are the Decimal Classification translations. 


Z)CAb. 

330 
336 
936 >9 

336*94 

336*944 

336*944 

or 336994 

936*97 

336*979 

336«379e9547 


Svkjtet 
Economict 
Public finaoce 
Taxation 
Income tax 

Tax on income liom government bonds 


Exemption 
Indirect taxes 
( Stamp dury 
^ Exemption 
T in Bombay 

\m I 94 « 


In regard to this group, the Colon Classification can clearly be 
seen to be coping with the situation. The Decimal Classification 
also copes, except for the uncertainty caused by the violation of 
the Canon of exclusiveness in fixing Che number for **£xempdon 
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from t&z on income from government bonds’’, & phenomenon 
similar to that which we encountered in considering Group 4, 
Botany. We can get out c€ the difficulty by adopting the conven¬ 
tion t^t exemptions from a spedfrc tax should go with the tax and 
not with the discussion of exempdon in general It is on the basis of 
th j^ convention that ^^Bxemption from stamp duty” is made to 
share the number 336.272 with “Stamp dut/*. 

In spite of our having thus resolved the conflict with the Canon 
of exclusiveness, the violation of the Canon of hospitality in chain 
stUl persists in these two cases. The same canon is also violated 
in regard to the last subject, ate. “Exemption from stamp duty in 
Bombay in the t340s” which has had to be accommodated in 
336.27209347 along with its immediate universe “Exemption 
from stamp duty in Bombay”, But there is every indication that 
thi< subject will be given an independent number in due course, 
for period subdivisions of geographical diviaons axe already given 
forsomecoustriesintheDedmal Gassificataon: each new addition 
makes this improvement for one or two countries, and India, too, 
may get its turn sooner or later. 

This progressive attempt to satisfy the Canon of hospitality in 
chain can be realised by comparing successive editions of the 
Decimal Classification. To give but one example, “Stamp duty” 
bad DO independent numb^ in the 13th edition, and had to be 
included within the same number as its immediate universe 
“Indirect taxation’* at 336.97. The i4tb edition has expanded thi< 
number by the addirinn of another d^t, and $0 satisfied the 
Canon of hospitality in r.hain as regards the various forms of 
indirect taxation. 

This method of building class numbers by progressively adding 
d^ts to individualise su^'ects of greater and greater intension 
leads to a phenomenon which has been called the Canon of 
relativity. 

The Oanon of R^tivity 

Tht length 0/ c chss number fr generally proportional to the degree (^f 
irdension ej the class ii represents. 

The Fundamentals introduced an exp re ssi ve terminology to 
describe this method d continuously subdividing a and add¬ 

ing to the digits of its class number. It a clu a ‘Tocus’’. The 
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result of subdivision is called “sharpening of the focus*’. This is 
dealt with at greater length in Chapter 7. As a preparation for this 
chapter, it would bo as well to read Chapter 24 of The Fimda~ 
mtnials. 

Groups 8 and 14 

Discussion of groups 8 and 14 is postponed for the present, as 
it raises a very advanced idea in classlficatory technique. By now, 
however, we have become farruUar with a number of technical 
terms. It is necessary to practise using them. Even so far as we have 
gone it must be apparent how brief and precise our self-expression 
becomes when we employ them. They are now collected for ease of 
reference. 

Specific subject. Class number, Book number. Gall number. 
Artificial language. 

Universe, Immediate universe. 

Characteristic, Glass, Extention, Intension, Canon of perman¬ 
ence, Canon of consistency. 

Array, Canon of exhaustiveness. Octave notation, Chrono¬ 
logical device. Subject device. Canon of hospitality in array, 
Canon of helpful sequence, Principle of increasing concreteness. 
Principle of later in evolution. Principle of increasing complexity. 
Canonical sequence, FUiatory sequence. Canon of consistent 
sequence. 

Chain, Canon of intension. Principle of decreasing extension, 
Canon of hospitality in chain. Individualisation ofsul^ect. Focus, 
Sharpening of focus, Canon of mnemonics, Canon of relativity. 

Canon of currency. Canon of context. Canon of enumeration. 
Canon of reticence. 


CHAPTER 7 


Facet Analysis: Facet and Focus 

The Colon Classification was responsible for the introduction 
of the concepts of “Facet*' and “Focm“. These concepts and the 
terms in which they are expressed have been found to be more 
elegant than “Train of characteristics" and “part of the class 
number corresponding to a tingle Crain of characteristics" which 
were first used for these ideas. Using the method employed in the 
elucidation of the canons^ a new list of 48 specific subjects, divided 
into groups, is now given, and through the manipulation of these, 
the concq>ts of facet and fixus will be brought out. 


GitOQP I. Mtdievti [Genera!) 

J. MedieifK 

SuBcaou? 1*1. Distast 

s. BiMsse 

3. TVcBOneBt of 

4. —pbyucal energy 
5- ^0—by radiation 

6. X-rays 

SmoRoup Ir^tetioaj Disease 
{GtnereT^ 

7. Infectious disease 

d. TreatDtQt of infecdous disease 
9« ^^1^—by physical energy 
JO. radiation 

t^^0—by X<ays 

Subgroup 1*3 Tu^tratlesis 
Tuberculosis (general) 

13. Treausent of tubexcolceis 

14. —dt^by physical energy 
*5. —do—by radiation 

18. ^o—by X-rays 

Grgvp i. RespiraUiy S;fsten 
17. Respiratory system 


SuBOROUP 3*1. DisiAst of Respiratafy 
^stem 

18. Disease of respiratory system 

19. Treatment of disease of respira¬ 

tory system 

so. ^^(^by physical energy 
81. -do-^ay radiation 
28. —do—by X-rays 

Suioaoua 2<2. Infeetiaiss X>uus< 9/ 
RespitaU^ Syslm 

93. Infecticus of the respira¬ 

tory system 

24. Treatment of infectious diseases 
of the respiratory system 
95. —do—by physical energy 
a6. -kJo— by radiation 
87. ^io—by X-rays 

StnOROUp 9-3. Tuberatlasis of Vu 
Re^ratofy System 

38. Tubereulosb of the respiratory 

system 

39 . Treatmot of tuberculceu of the 
rapiratory system 

30. -^(^byphyncal energy 

31. —do— -^o—by radiation 
39. —do— —do—by X-rays 
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Croup 9. Lunfs 

33- Lungs 

$uiOROUP3’t. Distdst the Lmgs 

34. Disease of (be lungs 

35. TreatmefKofdiseue of the lungs 

gg, ^o—by physical energy 

radiation 
X-rayt 

SmOROUP 9*9. Jnfieiicus £fis*af» ^ tfu 
Luift 

39. Infectious disease of the lungs 


4©. 


Treauuent of mfecucus disease of 
the lungs 

^(^by physical energy 
radiation 
—by X'fays 


SuaoROUP 3’3« Tu^srculeri; ^l/u LiMgr 
44. Tuberculosis of the lungs 



45 * 


Treauneot of mberculodi of the 
lungs 

physical energy 
by radiation 
—do—by X-rayi 



An exiiiDple of facet analyiia 

Consider first subject number 48. Its name can be chrovm Into 
tbc following “skeleton** form: 

Medicine CLunp]: [Tuberculosis]: [X*ray treatment]. 

This skeleton form really separates the terms in the name of the 
subject in accordance with the trains of characteristics of ciassifica* 
tion to which they each relate. “Lungs” relates to the “Organ’* 
characteristic, “Tuberculosis’* to the “Problem” characteristic, 
and “X-ray treatment” to the “Handling (of disease)” character¬ 
istic. The skeleton form of the name of the subject suggesu the 
appropriateness of saying that It has three “Facets”, and that 
these may be called respectively: 

(i) Organ facet, (a) Problem facet, and (3) Handling facet. 

We shall also find it convenient to use the following mode of 
expression in describing the parts of the subject: 

(x) “Lungs” is a “Focus” in the Organ facet of subject 48; 

(a) “Tuberculosis” is a “Focus” in the Problem facet of 
subject 48; and 

(3) “X-ray treatment” is a “Focus” in the Handling facet of 
subject 48. 

Using the same mode of expression, we can now go on to make 
the following statements about subject number 47. 
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(1) “Lungs” js a focus m the Organ facet. 

(2) “Tuberculosis” is a focus in the Problem facet. 

(3) “Radiation treatment” is a focus in the Handling facet. 

Subject 47 may itzelf be thrown into the following skeleton 
form: 

Medicme [Luflgijr (Tubcrculosb]: [Radiation treatment]. 

By comparing the skeleton forms and the above statements about 
subjects 48 and 47, we may make the following further statements: 

(1) Sul^ects 47 and 48 have each three facets. 

(2) The three facets are of the same quality in both the subjects. 

(3) The focus in the Organ facet is of the same degree of 
sharpness in each subject. 

(4) The focus in the Problem facet is of the same degree of 
sharpness in each subject. 

(5) The focus in the Handling facet is sharper in subject 48 than 
in subject 47. 

In factj if we go back to subject 45, and move on towards subject 
48 again, we 6nd that the fc^ in the Organ and Problem facets 
continue to be the same, but that the focus in the Handling facet 
goes on getting sharper and sharper. 

Let us throw subject 44 into the skeleton form: we then get 

Medicme [Lu&gi]: [Tuberculoiij]. 

In this we find that there is no Kandlii^ facet, Now a book on 
Tuberculosis of the lungs may devote a chapter, or some pages 
explicitly to each division based on the Handling characteristic, 
or at least to each of several of these divisions of knowledge, if not 
all of them. It may deal explicitly with, say, Nursing for tuber¬ 
culosis of the lungs. Etiology of tuberculous of the lungs. Diagnosis 
of that disease, Preventative methods, Treatment, Surgery, Diet 
regulation, After care and so on, for Tuberculosis of the lungs. In 
such cases, the Handllr^ facet may be said to be “multi-focal”. Or 
it may happen that the book does not deal with each of these 
independently and in such a clear cut fashion; but deals with them 
in a diffuse way. Then we can say that the &cet is “diffuse”. 
Ordinarily we can treat both these cases alike, and regard the 
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corresponding facet as bang vacant. In accordance with this 
convention, a fuller skeleton form for sul^cct 44 would be 
Medicine [Lunga]: [TuberculMu]: [V^ani]. 

Now let us throw into this skeleton form subjects 34, 39 and 44. 
This gives us the foUowingi 

34 M«dldae i [DisMse]: [Vacant] 

39 ~do—[Infectious diieue]: [Vacant] 

44 ^io^[TuberculQsisl: [VaeaBt] 

As we go down the above sequence we get the following: 

(x) The focus in the Organ facet remains of the same degree of 
sharpness; 

(a) The focus in the Problem facet gees progressively sharper; 
and 

(3) The Handling facet remains vacant in every case. 

As a further exercise, let us throw into this skeleton fonn 
subjecu 3, 19 and 35 and compare them. We get: 

S Medicine [Vacant]: piieaie]: (Treatment] 

—do—[Respintcry ayitem]: [Disease]: [Treatment] 

35 do [Lunga] [Disease]: ^Treatment] 

As we go down the above sequence we get the following: 

(1) The Organ facet is without a focus (i.e. it is vacant) in subject 
3, and it has a sharper focus in subject 35 than in subject (g; 
(a) The focus in the Problem facet is the same in all three cases; 
and 

(3) The focus in the Handling facet is also the s ame in every case. 
Here is yet another exercise, involving subjects i, 17 and 33. 
This time we get; 

I Medicine [Vacant] : [Vacant] : [Vacant] 

—do—[Rmpiraicry system]: [Vacant]: [Vacant] 

.-do—[Lungs]: [Vacant]: [Vacant] 

We observe here that: 

(i) All the facets are vacant in subject i; 

(a) The Problem and Handling facets are vacant in sutgects 17 
ahd 33; and 

(3) The focus in the Organ facet is sharper in subject 33 than 
in subject 17. 
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It is impof Cdiit for the student to famUiarise himself with the 
ideas of Facet and Focus. This can be done by making a com¬ 
parative study of as many different groups as possible, selected 
from the 48 subjects with which this chapter started. This process 
of setting out subjects in their skeleton form is called ''Facet 
Analysis”, 

The 48 subjects are all sec ouC below in their “skeleton form”, 
and are also provided with their Colon and Decimal numbers 
in parallel columns. The table thus shows at a glance the extent to 
which each scheme responds to the demands of facet analysis by 
the provision of numben reflecting the analysis. 


SuAjM Coten A'o. 

Sbhjeet ana^fsed into/Mts 

Duimal 

I. 

L 

Medicine [Vacant]: [Vicanr] tfVacAiit] 

610 

2. 

L :4 

Medicine [Vacant]; pisease] 

]. 6.6 

3 « 

L:4:6 

Medicine [Vacant]; [Disease]: [Treat- 

auQi] 

4 - 

Li4:6s 

Medicuie [Vacant]: [Disease]: [Treat¬ 
ment by physical enugy] 

61583 

5 - 

L: 4 :fes 

Medidae [Vacant]: piscase]: [Radia* 
don treaiment] 

615-831 

6. 

1:4; 683$ 

Medicine [Vacant]: pisease]; [X*ray 
treatment] 

61584 

7. 

L: 4 a 

Medicine [Vacant]: [Infectious disease]: 
[Vacant] 


8, 

L:42:6 

Medicine [Vacant]; [TnCKdotu disease]: 
[Treatment] 


9 * 

L: 42 : 6 s 

Medicine [Vacant]:(iDfecdcus disease]: 
[Treatment by physical energy] 

' 6i6*9i 

10. 

L: 42;625 

Medicine [Vacant]: [Infectious disease]: 
[Radiation treatment] 


II. 

L: 4 S: 685 $ 

Medicine [Vacant];[Infectious disease]: 
[X*ray treatment] 


12. 

L^2t 

Mediciae [Vacant]: [Tubereulons]: 
[Vacant] 


13. 

L: 49(:6 

Medidne [Vacant] t^Ttiberculons]: 
[Treaeznent] 


14. 

L: 4 si :62 

Medidne [Vacant]: [Tuberculoais]: 
[Treatment by ph^cal energy] 

• 616*995 

IS. 

L: 42 t :625 

Medicine [Vacant]:[Tuberculosis]: 
[Radiation treatment] 


16. 

L: 4 j(: 485 $ 

Medidne [Vacant] :[Tubereulo»s]: 
[X-r«y treatment] 
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iB. 14:4 

19. 14:4:6 

ao. 14:4:6a 
aj. 14:4:639 
aa. L4:4:6a9S 

33. 14:4^ 

24. 14:42:6 

35. 14:43:63 

aS. 14:43:639 

37. 14:43:6353 

38. 14:431 

39. l4:4a(:6 

30. 14:431:63 

31. 14:431:635 

33. 14:431:6353 

33' I 45 

34. 145:4 

35* 145 : 4:6 

36. 145:4:63 

87. 145 : 4:635 

38. L«:4:6S9S 

39. 145:43 

40. 145:43:6 


Medicine [llespiratcry system]: 

[Vacant]: ^Vacant] 

Medicioe [Res^ratcry system]: [Disease]: 

[Vac»0 

Medidoe [Respiratory system]: 

[Disease]: CTreacmeiit] 

M^icice [Respiratory system): [Disease]: 

[Treatment by physical energy} 
Medidne [Respiratory system]: 

[Disease]: [Radiation treatmeot] 
Medicine [Respiratory system]: 

[Disease]: [X>ray treatment] 

Medicine [Respiratory system] *. [Ii^ect' 
ious disease]: [Vaesmt] 

Medicine [Respiratory system]: [Infect¬ 
ious disease]: [T^atment] 

Medicine [Reapiraiory system]: [Infect* 
ious disease]: [Treatment by phydeal 
energy] 

Medidne Respiratory system]: [Infect* 
ious disease]: [Radiation treatment] 
Medicine Respiratory system]: [Infect* 
ious disease]; R-ray treatment] 
Medicine Respiratory system]: [Tuber* 
cuioeis]: [Vacant] 

Medidne Respiratory system]: [Tuber* 
culods]: [Treatment] 

Medicine Res^ratory system]: [Tuber* 
culosis]: [Treatment by pbyslcalenergy] 
Medicine Rmi»ratory system]: [Tuber* 
euiods]: [Radiation treatment] 
Medicine [Respiratory system]: [Tuber* 
culons]: [X*ray treatment] 

Medicine [Lungs]: [Vacant]: [Vacant] 
Medicine [Lungs]: [Disease]: [Vacant] * 
Medidne [Lungs]: [Disease]: 

[Treatment] 

Medidne [Lungs]: [Disease): [Treat* 
ment by physical energy] 

Medicine [Lungs]: [Disease]: Radiation 
treatment] 

Medidne [Lungs]: [Disease]: [K*ray 
treatment] 

Medidne [Lungs]; [Infectious disease]: 
[Vacant} 

Medidne [Lungs]: [Infectious disease]: 
[Treatment] 


616*34 
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41 ' 

4 S- 

*$■ 

44- 

4 ®* 


47« 

4 ®. 


L>4a:4s:62 

L45:43r685 

145:42:6353 

145:421 

l 45 - 4 an 6 

l 45 : 4£/:$3 

145:4s] :6 s5 
l45*42»«€a53 


Medidne {LucgsJ: [Infectious disease]: 

[TreaCmeat physical eoergy] 
Medicine [Lungs]: [InCudoos disease]: 

[Radiation treatment] 

Medicine [Lungs]: [In^dous disease]: 

[X>ray (reacmenij 
Medicine [Lungs): [Tuberculosis]: 
[Vacant] 

Medicine [Lungs]: [Tubereulems]: 
[Treatment] 

Medicme [Lungs]: [Tuberculosis]: 

[Treatment by phyaeal energy] 
Medicine [Lungs]: [Tuberculosis]: 

[Radiation o^atment] 

Medidoe [Lungs]: [Tuberculosis]; 
[X-ray creatmeat] 


6 ] 6 *a 4 


6 i 6’346 


Colon ClBBBiScation 

Some obvious comments can be made about the handling of 
these 48 subjects by the Colon Classification. 

(1} It preserves the helpful sequence we had arrived at in 
desJiog with the first series of subjects. 

(s) It satisfies the Canon of hospitality in chain in all cases: i.e. 
it individualises each of the 48 sutgects by providing a 
distinctive number for each of them. 

(3) It satisfies completely the Canon of mnemonics: i.e. the 
same idea is represented by the same number wherever it 
occurs. 

(4) The Canon of relativity is observed throughout. 

(5) The Colon numbers reflect the facets very markedly, the 
symbol indicating a change of facet; or, to put it 
another way, acting as the “Connecting symbol** between 
two adjacent facets. 

(6) The formadon of distinct facets in the Colon number gives 
freedom for the sharpening of the focus in any facet at need, 
without in any way affecting the focus in any other facet: 
there is also ^edom to keep any facet vacant without in 
any way being affected by what happens to any of the other 
&cets. 
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DeciAAl GlAssificatioii 

Comment on the handling of these 48 subjects by the Dedmal 
CiassihcatioQ may be made as follows: 

(r) There is no Decimal number which can represent the sub¬ 
ject of a book dcalii^ with the Respiratory system or with 
the Lungs or, indeed, with any other specific organ in a 
general or comprehensive way. To use our technical ter¬ 
minology, a subject in Medicine which is “Unifocal’* in the 
Organ facet but “Multifocal” in the Problem facet cannot 
be accurately translated into a Decimal number. There are 
two such cases, noted in the table above by putting a 
question mark in the column for DC numbers. 

(s) Only 10 of the remaining 46 subjects have close-fitting 
Decimal numbers. This leaves 36 subjects which carmot be 
distinguished &om the classes of which they are subclasses. 
This ^ows how much the Decimal ClassificatioD violates 
the Canon of hospitality in chain. 

(3) As for the 10 properly translated sul^ects, the Decimal 
numbers throw them into a different sequence from the 
preferred helpful sequence. In particular, while general 
accounts of certain modes of treatment like Radiation 
treatment and X-ray treatment of disease, without reference 
to the organ affected, come earlier than diseases of parti¬ 
cular organs, general accounts of diseases like Infectious 
disease and Tuberculosis, without reference to the organ 
affected, come later than diseases of particular organs. This 
violates the Canons of helpful sequence and consistent 
sequence. 

(4) No special provision for the observance of the Canon of 
mnemonics appears to have been made. Note, for example, 
that the final digit 6 represents Tuberculosis in the Decimal 
number 616 246 for subject 44, whereas the digit 5 repre¬ 
sents Che same idea in Che Decimal number 616*995 for 
subject 12. 

(5) The absence of a special connecting symbol between facets 
prevents the sharpening of the focus of any but the last facet. 
This causes violation of the Canon of hospitality in chain in 
many cases. 
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This last point is a very serious one^ and deserves more detailed 
consideration. We will therefore begin by constructing the facet 
analysis of the Decimal number 6i$'2 for subject i 3 . This 
gives us: 

6j«Medidfie 
6«Dueajes [Problem facet] 

8 -iReapimtory system [Organ facet] 

The incidence of the Organ facet after the Problem facet mahes 
it impossible to sharpen the focus in the latter by the addition of 
extra digits. We are^ therefore, forced to use the same Decimal 
number (6i6'2) for three successive Hnhg in the same chain: 

Diseases of the respiratory system. 

Infectious diseases of the respiratory system. 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory system. 

But the Organ facet does admit of its focus being sharpened by 
the addition of extra digits. For example, v/e get the Decimal 
number 616*24 subject 54. Here facet analysis gives: 

61 MMedlcme 
SaaUseftMS [PfObklS fscCt] 

£4»LuJigs [Organ &cet] 

Now consider Decimal number 616*246 for subject 44. On 
analysing it we get: 

61 aMedidoe 
bMl^seascft [Problem facet] 
d4«Luogr [Organ facet] 

6*Tuberculceu [Problem facet] 

When hard pressed to sharpen the focus in the Problem fecet, 
the Decimal Classification is driven to the nec^ty of attaching a 
further Problem facet after the Organ facet. This is a remedy of 
despair. As a result the facet formula becomes: 

Medicine [Problem]: [Organ]: [Problem] 

This is not a very happy solution, for if we arc forced by the 
appearance of a new class of books to sharpen the focus of the 
Organ facet, either we must admit inability to do so as a result 
of the development of that facet having been blocked by the re« 
appearance of the Problem facet after it, or we can add further to 
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the confusion by making the Organ facet appear once more after 
the secoi^ appearance of the Problem facet, which gives us the 
following; 

Medidoe [ProMem]: ^Organ]: [Problem]: [Organ] 

This alternation might go on indefinitely. The world of know* 
ledge is sufficiently varied and turbulent to bring about such a 
redusHo ad absurdum. 

And all this trouble is traceable to there being 00 connecting 
symbol between adjacent facets in the Decimal Classification. To 
put it another way, there is no means of Indicating a change of the 
train of characteristic in Decimal numbers. The chief contribution 
of the Colon Classificadon to library science is the implementation 
of the results of facet analysis by providing just such connecting 
symbols. 

A anggeatioA to th* editors of the Decimal CUesification 

B. 1 . Palmer has gone into the question of adapting Decimal 
notation to the findings of facet an^ysis. He did this in a paper 
entitled Dm Colon point a utcyi presented to the sixth AU*India 
Conference of librarians held at Jaipur in April 1^. The paper 
has been published by the Indian library Association in the 
Ptoutdings of that conference. At present the decimal point in the 
Decimal Classification notation is virtually functionless and has no 
ordinal value. Why not give it a value between 0 and t, and so 
make it function? Or, to use Palmer’s words, “use the point as a 
separating device, to indicate a change of characteristic In the sub¬ 
division’*. Palmer goes still further, and adds: “The most drastic 
step is to abolish the existing schedules as they stand. Doubtless 
this Strikes fc ar into the heart of every hearer. Abolish the schedules 
and you abolish Dewey, they will say. Yet what is the purpose of 
DC? Is it to maintain an out-of-date conception, or is it to reduce 
to some sort of order the welter of books and ideas that pour in 
upon us from day to day? There is no point in rctainir^ the 
physical form of DC unless we retain its spirit.” He then refers to 
what has already been done in the Colon Classification and says: 
“The point there has become a colon; but we cannot therefore 
decide that a revised DC would only be half as good.*’ 
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Facets mtrinsic in subjects 

In concluding, it must be emphasised that facets are not quali¬ 
ties of class numbers alone; nor are they peculiar to the scheme of 
classification used, On the contrary, facets inhere in the subjects 
themselves: that is, they exist in the subjects themselves, whether 
we sense them or not. Subjects will be helpfully featured, and their 
arrangement will be made filiatory and helpful within any scheme 
of classification if such a scheme is based upon facet analysis, and 
if the class numbers reflect the facets properly. Particularly will 
this be so if the method of building class numbers adnuts of each 
facet bdng kept intact, and of its focus being sharpened to any 
desired degree, as iS the case In the Colon Classification. It should 
not allow the dismemberment and scattering of a facet, nor the 
alternation of facets in order to arrive at the required sharpness of 
focus in each facet, as happens in the Decimal Classification. 
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Facet Amdyds: Fundamental Categories 

We must now lake a fuller view of the useful concept of Facet 
Analysis. This view is best reached through a series of postulates. 
The basic postulate is concerned with the concept of Funda¬ 
mental Categories. Here It is: 

Postulate 1 

Each faux of any subject can be deemed to be a manifestation of one 
and only one of the Fioe Fundamental Cateiories-^PersonaHtyt Matter, 
Energy, Space and Time. We may call a facet a general manifestation, 
and a focus in U a particular manifestation, of the fundamental category 
concerned. 

For example^ let us take subject i8 of those given in Chapter 
Diseases of the respiratory system. We have said that ^'Respiratory 
System*’ is a focus in the “Organ'* facet of Medicine. The Organ 
facet of Medicine Is a general manifestation of the Fundamental 
Category “Personality". The focus "Respiratory System’*, which 
subject id has in that facet, is a particular manifestation of the 
same Fundamental Category “Personality". So also, we have said 
that “Disease" is a focus in the “Problem" facet of Medicine. 
The Problem facet of Medicine is a general manifestation of the 
Fundamental Category "Energy". The focus "Disease**, which 
subject 18 has in that facet, is a particular manifestation of the 
Fundamental Category “Energy’*. 

The connotadon of the terms Personality, Matter, Energy, 
Space and Time will gradually clear itself in the context of the 
examples given in this chapter, and of the various subjects en¬ 
countered in exercises in classifying. Perhaps the category Time 
gives the least difficulty, being self-evident. The category Space 
usually manifests itself as a Geographical Area; and it should not 
he difficult to spot this facet in any sul^ect presenting it. The 
category Energy requires a little more circumspection. Gcncraliy 
speaking, it can be recognised if we remember that it connotes 
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action of one Und or another; we also consider that it compre¬ 
hends structure (morphology), function (physiology), mal¬ 
function or disease, environmental action or ecology, phylogeny, 
ontogeny, and some other similar ideas. Generally spea^g, the 
category Matter manifests ibelf as Material or any equivalent of 
it; t^ category should not be difficult to recognise in any subject; 
moreover, the Matter facet does not occur in many of the subjects 
embodied in general books. The category Personality is, however, 
a rather difficult concept. It is often only recognisable by elimina¬ 
tion. After separating out the manifestations of Time, Space, 
£^eigy and Matter in a subject, the residue will often turn out to 
be Penosalicy. For the residual facet must be a manifestation of 
one of the five fundamental categories, and by assumption the 
manifestations of all the other four fundament^ categories have 
been separated out before reaching the residue. This may be called 
the Method of Residues. Experience will lead to the establishment 
of a reflex action in recognising the fundamental category of which 
any particular facet of a subject is a manifestation, even as experi¬ 
ence leads to the establishment of a reflex acdon in recognising^es. 

For brevity, we shall use the contractions and symbob men¬ 
tioned below: 

[P] a Personality Facet. 

[M] a* Matter Facet. 

[E] »Energy Facet. 

[S] * Space Facet 
[Tj asTime Facet. 

Example a from Agricolttire 

We shall now consider a few subjects in Agriculture, presenting 
different kinds of facets. The subjects are set out with the words in 
their respective names analysed into facets. After each word or 
word-group forming a facet, the appropriate facet-symbob are 
added within square brackets. So al^ the other contractions will 
be found enclosed in curved brackets. 

Analysis into Facets 

1. Agriculture (BC). 

2. Agriculture (BC) in India [S] brought up to X95OS [T]. 


(MC)^Main Class. 

(GC) ^Canonical Class. 

(BC) sf« Basic Class= 

(MC) or (CG). 
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3. Manurii^ [E] in agriculture (BC). 

4. Manuring [E] in agriculture (BC) in India [S] brought up 
to the 1950s [T]. 

5. Agriculture (BC) of food crops [P]. 

6. Agriculture (BC) of food crops [P] in India [S] brought up 
to the 1950s [T]. 

7. Manuring [E] for food crops [P] in agriculture (BC). 

8. Manuring [E] for food crops [P] in agriculture (BC) in India 
[S] brought up to the 19505 [ 1 ]. 

9. j^riculture (BC) of cereals [P]. 

JO, Agriculture (BC) of cereals [P] in India [S] brought up to the 
1950S [T]. 

X X. Manuring [E] for cereals [P] in agriculture (BC). 

xa. Manuring [E] for cereals [P] in agriculture (BC) in India [S] 
brought up to the 1950s [TJ. 

Agriculture (BC) of rice [P]. 

14. Agriculture (BC) office [P] in India [S] brought up to the 
1950S [T]. 

15. Manuring [E] for rice [P] in agriculture (BC). 

16. Manuring [E] for rice [P] in agriculture (BC) in India [S] 
brought up to the 1950s [T]. 

17. Manuring [E] for rice [P] in agriculture (BC) in Uttar 
Pradesh [S] brought up to the X950S [T]. 

:8. Manuring [E] for rice [P] in agriculture (BC) in Benares 
District [S] brought up to the 19508 [T]. 

Now come two more postulates. 

PoatulaCe 2 

Tfu yfw findmntal caUgerus fill into t/u following nqume, wfitn 

amngtd according to their deereasing concreteness : P, M, £, S, T. 


Postulate 3 

The facets of a subject should be arranged is the sequence of the decreasing 
concreteness of the findamenUd categories of which they are respectioely 
taken to be mamfeslations. 

Let U5 now restate the names of the 18 subjects in agriculture: 
(i)with the facets arranged in accordance with the above- 
mentioned postulates; and 
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(9) with each word^gTOup replaced by the focal term in it, omit¬ 
ting all the auxiliary words such as prepositions, conjunctions 
and artides. Here is the result of such a transformation of the 
names of the subjects, presented in tabular form. 

Trask^fomatioii 


Sfr, 


(BC) 



[M] 

[E] 

[S] 

m 

ml 

nil 

nil 

nil 

oil 

oil 

nil 

nil 

Twdia 

*95« 

nil 

mi 

MaBuriog 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Maauriag 

India 

1950 * 

Food Gropo 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Food Crops 

nil 

nil 

India 

X95« 

Food Crops 

nil 

Meauring 

nil 

nil 

Food Cropo 

ail 

Menarlftg 

India 

: 950 s 

C«r«aU 

nil 

ail 

nil 

nil 

C«rcma« 

dl 

ail 

India 

t95« 

GoreiiJB 

nil 

Meoaring 

nil 

nil 

Goreftls 

nil 

Manuring 

India 

J95« 

Riee 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Rlee 

nil 

nil 

India 

*950> 

Rico 

nil 

Manuring 

nil 

nil 

Rice 

nil 

Manuring 

India 

: 950 i 

Rice 

nil 

Manuring 

Uttar 

Pradceh 

X95« 

Rice 

nil 

Manuring 

Benaree 

X 950 S 


j 

a 

9 

4- 

5 

6 
7 
a 

9 

10 

It 

ja 

>3 

24 - 

* 5 - 

16. 

»7- 

18. 


Afrieultiire 


(Uttar Pradesh is the new name for the state which appears as 
“North West Provinces, Oudh”, in the schedules of the Decimal 
QassihcatioD.) 

TrsABladon into Numbers 

We may next translate the focal terms in the above table into 
their respective Colon nutnben and Decimal numbers. As 
Dedmal Classihcadon has no provision for Che accommodation of 
[S] and [T] in any sulgcct whatever, we shall use the Universal 
Dedmal Classification, which provides for the attachment of 
these and other facets to the Decimal number. The translation 
is given in a tabular form. 
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S«T. C^len Vtoiftttal D$timal J/mAtr 


No. 

(BC) m [M] [E] 

[S] 

m 

(BC) 

[P] [M] [E] 

[S] 

m 

t. 

a. 

J 

1 

— 

— 

44 

Nj 

63 

63 

— 

— 

54 

*95 

3* 

J 

_ 

2 

— 


83 


iS 


— 

4* 

1 

— 

2 

44 

Ns 

83 


18 

54 

*95 

5- 

» 

3 

— 

— 


83 

3/5 


— 


e. 


3 

— 

44 

Ns 

83 

3/5 

— 

54 

*95 

7« 

» 

3 

2 



63 

3/5 

10 

— 


8. 

( 

3 

2 

44 

Ns 

63 

3/5 

18 

54 

*95 

9' 

1 

sa 

— 


— 

63 

31 

— 



IQ. 

\ 

38 

— 

44 

Ns 

69 

3* 

— 

54 

*95 

11. 

\ 

38 

3 

— 

— 

63 

3» 

1$ 



12. 

\ 

38 

3 

44 

Ns 

83 

3> 

18 

S4 

*95 

'3« 

r 

30J 

— 

— 

— 

63 

3*8 

— 



>4« 

r 

301 


44 

Ns 

63 

3*8 

— 

54 

>95 

i5« 

r 

301 

2 


— 

83 

318 

Id 

— 


i6. 

r 

301 

a 

44 

Ns 

83 

3*8 

1 $ 

54 

*95 


,i 

301 

3 

445t 

N.3 

83 

3*8 

18 

54a 

*95 

18 . 

J 

S«* 

fi 

445313 

Ns 

83 

3*8 

Id 

54^*3 

*95 


Postulate 4 

In Colon Class^Ationi the connecting symbols to ht inserUi infroni 
of ike various kinds offacets are as ^ven m the following table. The table 
gives also ike corresponding connecting symbols in the Umoersal Decimal 
Class^ation. 



Cortfiteting Sjmiol in 


Colon Closfifieotion Urdvenel Deevnei CUusificatKn 

[P) 


[M] 

* " 

CE] 

: 

(S] 

> ( • • •) (enclosure within curved brackets) 

CT] 

. (eneloeure within Invened coovus) 


Poatnlate 5 

In Colon Classifcationt the connecting symbol need not he inserted 
bfore [P]> i/* >i intmediaUly follows (BC). 
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Ib Univenal Decimal Classification, there is not a dear disticc- 
tion between [P], [M] and [£]. In the case of some (BC), these 
iacets are provided (or under the name Analytical Divisions; and 
the conncctirig symbol for them is a hyphen as given in the above 
table. Where analytical divisions are not provided, combination 
of facets is secured by the device of a colon Uniting ntunbers, as 
shown in the succeeding table. 

In the light of the above postulates, we may synthesise the focal 
numbers g^ven in the above table into the Colon Numbers and 
the Universal Dedxnal Numbers given in the succeeding table. 


Syntheeia 


$«r. Mo. ^ 

CohuNvnbtr 

Unietrial J!>e£imal Jiumier 

I. 

J 

83 

8. 


63(54) “195’^ 


J:2 

631 8 

4- 


691-0(54) '‘>95'’ 


J5 

633/5 

6. 

J3544^5 

633/5(54) “'95” 

7. 


633/V> 8 

8. 

J3:844.N5 

633/5->8(m) “>95” 

9- 

Jss 

633-1 

10 . 

J38,44.N5 

63S X(54) “195“ 

II. 

.138: a 

6331-18 

18. 

j38:a^N5 

633‘1-»6(54) “*95” 


Ja8t 

69318 


J88144-N5 

633'18(54) “«95'’ 

*5' 

J38j:2 

639-18-18 

j6. 

j3flit244J^5 

633 i 8->8(54) ”x<l5” 


J381 : 8,4458.N5 

fe.V>8-*8f54») "toV 

10. 

J38i: 8,445813^^5 

833-i8-:0(548I3) ‘'isV 


There is a convention in the Universal Decimal Classification 
that, whenever the number of digiu within a fecct exceeds 3, 
a dot shoidd be inserted after each group of 3 «^ts. The dot has 
no substantive significance nor ordinal value. 

It should be observed that the dass numbers given in the above 
table preserve the sequence of the 18 sul^ccts decided upon in the 
course of the analysis already made in the idea plane. 

It would be an interesting exercise to compare the Colon 
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numbers and the Universal Decimal numbers given in the above 
table, in regard to their length, structure, expressiveness, etc. 
For example, the average number of digiits in the Cobn numbers 
is 7; and the average number of digits in the Universal Decimal 
numbers is 9. 

The Isolate 

Discussions of problems in classification will be facilitated if we 
can introduce a new term—Isolate—to denote the focus in a facet. 
If we arc concerned only with the idea plane, we may speak of 
the focus in a facet as an Isolate Idea. Similarly, if we are concerned 
only with the notadonal plane, we may speak of the focus as an 
Isolate Number. So also we may speak of Isolate Term when we 
are concerned only with the verbal plane. A (BC) differs &om an 
Isolate in one important respect: A (BC) can be a subject by itself, 
but an Isolate cannot be a subject by Itself: ^ Isolate must com¬ 
bine Itself with a (BC) to yield a subject. 

Three Plane* of Work 

The division of work between the three planes—the Idea, the 
Verbal and the Notational is very useful. The work of Analysis 
with which we began is entirely in the Idea Plane; and there 
need not be any thought of notadon at the stage of analysis. The 
work of transformation of the name of a subject by a re-arrange¬ 
ment of the word-groups in it, and by the replacement of each 
word-group by its focal or isolate term, preferably in terms of 
standard terminology, belongs largely to the verbal plane. The 
tramformadon is done in accordance with the postulates pres¬ 
cribed by the scheme of classification used. The Translation oC the 
Isolate Terms into Isolate Numbers, and of the Basic Term into 
the Basic Number lies jointly in the verbal and the notational 
planes. The final Synthesis of the Basic and the Isolate Numbers 
into the Class Number belongs solely to the notational plane. This 
synthesis is done in accordance with the postulates prescribed by 
the scheme of classification used. 

Example from Medicine 

Subject 48 given in Chapter 7 is “X-ray treatment of tuberculosis 
of the lungs". We shall decrease its extension by the addition of a 
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[S] and a [T]. Let us take the resulting subject to be “X-ray treat¬ 
ment of tuberculosis of the lunp in India brought up to the 
1950s*’. We shall now pursue systematically the process of classify¬ 
ing the above subject, democstratiog the work to be done in ea(^ 
of the three planes—idea, verbal and notadonal. 

Preliminary Steps in the Verbal Plane: Filling up Ellipsis 

The (BC) is not stated explicitly in the above name of the 
subject. But though implicit only, the (BC) is obviously Medicine. 
This happens quite often. The first step in the Idea Plane is to 
supply the name of the (BC), in the appropriate place amor^ the 
words in the name of the sul^ect So also any other word implied 
in the expressed words in the name of the subject must be made 
explicit in the first step, We may call this step “Filling up Ellipsis 
in the Name of the Subject”. 

Breaking Up Derived Composite Terms 

The word “Tuberculosis” is a Derived Composite Term. It 
hides in itself the manifestation of Energy and Personality. This 
lerm shoiild be broken up and expressed in terms of its Funda¬ 
mental Constituent Terms. In fact it must be replaced by the 
expressive term “Disease caused by tubercular badilus”. 

Full Expreasion of the Name of the Subject 

As a result of the above two steps, the name of the subject 
becomes “X-ray treatment of the disease of lungs caused by 
tubercular bacillus, in Medidne, in India broi^ht up to the 
19508”. We shall call this the Fully Expressed Name of the 
Subject. 

Analysis into Facets in the Idea Plane 

A systemadc procedure in the analysis of a subject into its facets 
is to identify in its Fully Expressed Name the word-groups which 
are manifestations of Che successive fundamental categories. We 
have already stated that the fundamental category Personality is 
the most elusive one, and that it is helpful to catch it as the residual 
^cet, after all the other facets have been separated out. We Have 
also seen that, arrai^ed according to the ease of recognition, the 
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remauilng four fundamental categories fall into the sequence: 
Time, Space, Eneigy and Matter. It is wise to begin with the 
easiest As each such category is recognised and separated out, the 
remaining defiant ones will be smaller in number and thk should 
make the task comparatively easier. 

Time and Space Manifestations 

The two following results are obvious: 

Focus in [T] i.e. Time Isolate ‘Brought up to 1950s*’. 

Focus in [S] i.e. Space Isolate*“India”. 

Energy Manifestation 

Let us remove these two word-groups mentally and concentrate 
on the remaining ones. We must now pick out the inaniie8tatioa(s] 
of Energy. We find there are two of them. 

Focus in [E] i.e. Energy Isolate «(i) “Treatment” j and 

(2) “Disease”. 

Matter Manifestation 

Examining the remaining word-groups for any manifesCation 
of Matter, we find none. 

Personality Manifestation 

The word-groups still left are {x) X-ray, (2) Lungs, (3) Tuber¬ 
cular bacillus and (4) Medicine. Of these. Medicine is the (BC). 
We have thus only three word-groups still defying assessment. We 
are satisfied that none of them is a manifestadon of Time or Space, 
or Energy, or Matter. Therefore by Postulate i, they must be 
taken to be manifestations of Personality. 

Facet Analysis 

As a result of the above steps, we are now able to give the 
result of the Facet Analysis by writing out the full name of the 
subject as follows: 

“X-ray [P] treatment [E] of the disease [E] of lungs [P] caused 
by tubercular bacillus. [P], in Medicine (BC), In India [S] 
brought up to 1950s [T].” 
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Transformation in the Verbal Plane 

This subject presents a new phenomenon, not found in the 
agricuituial subjects considered earlier. [P] as well as [£] occurs 
more than once. In arranging them, we should be guided by our 
common method of thinking of them, With regard to [T] and [S], 
however, we shall be guided by the fbllowing postulate: 

Postulate 6 

OrJuiarilyt [S] and [T] should U put last. 

Arrangeuent op Facets 

We shall now go through the thought processes of arranging the 
various [E] and [P] in a more or less helpful sequence. We know 
that “Treatment” cannot arise unless there is “Disease”. There¬ 
fore, we can agree to arrange the two [£] in the sequence (i) 
Disease and {2) Treatment. We next seek to place the three [P] in 
relation to these two [E]. We can say that “X-ray will not be 
thought of unless we think of “Treatment”. Therefore, we can 
agree that the [P] “X-ray” should succeed the [E] “Treatment”. 
We may then say that 'Tubercular bacillus” is not likely to be 
thought of unless we think first of “Disease”. Thus ie [P] 
“Tubercular bacillus” should succeed the [£] “Disease”, ^ain, 
"Treatment” cannot begin until the cause of the disease is deter¬ 
mined. This makes us say that the [P] “Tubercular bacillus” 
should precede the [E] “Treatment”. This fixes the position of the 
[P] “Tubercular bacillus” just between the two [E] “Disease” and 
“Treatment”. This leaves us with only “Lungs” to be placed. 
We know that the disease in question is affecting the lungs. We 
cherefore feel that the [P] “Lungs” should come before the [E] 
“Disease”. Thus the resulting transformation in the verbal 
plane is: 


(BQ [P] fEJ fP] [E] [P] [S] IT| 

Medicine Lungs ZKsaise Tubercular badllua Treatment X-ray India 19^ 

Rounds among Facets 

In the above table of Facet Analysis, we find that [£] occurs 
more than once. We also find that eadi [£] gives rise to a new [P] 
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succeeding it. Since we have postulated that the normal sequence 
is [P]s [M] and [E], we presume that [M] too can come more 
than once and that iT it does, it may occur alter the successive [£}» 
even as [P] does. The subject we have used as the sample does not 
present any [M], however, and it can only be said here that the 
conjecture we have made is found to be true in subjects having: 
[M]. At any rate, we make the following postulates, which are 
found to be helpful: 


Postulate 7 

EiUTg)t majf manifest itself in one and the same stil^ecl more than onse. 

We now introduce some new terms and the symbols to represent 
them. The Second, Third, etc. Maz^cstations of Eneigy in one 
and the same subject will be respectively called Second Pound 
Energy Facet, Third Round Energy Facet, etc. These will be 
represented by the respective symbols [aE], [3E], etc. Analo¬ 
gously, the first manifestation of eriergy may be called Pint Round 
Energy Facet and be represented by [lE], if we so desire. 

Postulate 8 

It is possii/U Jot a maniJestoHon of PersorutUty and Matter to oeenr 
after [lE], ogtM after [sE], again tfter [3E], and so on. 

These manifestations will be called respectively, Second Round 
PeKonality Facet, Second Round Matter Facet, Third Round 
Matter Facet, etc. These will be represented by the respective 
symbols [aP], [sM], [3P], I3M], etc, Analogously, the first 
manifestadom of Personality and Matter may be szid to belong 
to the First Round, and may be represented by [iP] and [iM] 
respectively, if we so desire. 

Re statement of the Transformatioii 

In the light of these postulates and the associated symbols, we 
may rewrite the transformation of the subject under consideration 
in ^e following form: 


(BC) [»P] [lE] C 2 P] [aE] [ 3 P] [8] \T] 

Medidoe Luo^ Disease Tubercular badUusTreatmest X-ray Isdla t9$ot 
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Translation from the Verbal to the Notatioiuil Plane 

The result of translating the (BC) and the Isolate Terms into 
the (50) and Isolate Numbers is as follows, if we use the Colon 
Classification: 


(BO) [iP] [iBJ [aP] [2E] [3P] [S] m 

L 43 4 ai 6 353 44 N5 


Synthesis in the Notational Plane 

To do the synthesis in the notational plane, we shall use the 
following additional postulate: 

Postnlate 9 

7a Colon CUssificationy the coTuucting symbol need turl be inserted before 
[3^]» if these follow immediouly ofUr [E], [sE], etc. 

In the light of the postulates, we get the following Colon 
Number for the subject under connderation: L451421-61253.44.N5. 

The Universal Decimal Number is 616 < 24-002 *5:615 *649, where 

61 s Medicine (MC) 

6 ^Disease [E] 

24 *Lu:^ [P] 

002 *5 B Tubercular bacillus [2P] 

61 ssMcdicinc (MC) 

5 s^Thcrapoutics [E2] 

849 *X.ray[P3] 

Note the scattering of the facets and the use of colon which 
converts a facet into a phase. 

Example from Literature 

Let us next apply the procedure mendoned above in classifying 
the sul^ect numbered as 28 in Chapter 3, assigned to Group to in 
Chapter 4, and classified in Chapter 6. Its name is given a. 
“Criticism of Hamlet". This name is extremely elliptical. In the 
first instance, we have to supply the word "literature’' as the 
name of the (BC). We have next to recall that **H<anlei*' implies 
that it is a work of Shakespeare, the English dramatise. If we fill 
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Up the ellipsis fully, the Full Name of the Subject becomes 
“Criticism of the HamUt of Shakespeare, the English dramatist, m 
the literature of the Er^Iish Language, in literature”. 

Analysis in the Idea Plane 

Obviously there is no [T] or [Sj or [M]. “Criticism” is [E]. 
The Isolate Idea denoted by the respective residual word-^oups 
has to be taken as a mardfestatioc of Personality. This ii indicated 
by the method of residues. Thus, the fecet analysis of the Full 
Name of the Subject gives the result: 

“Criticism [Ej of the HamlH [P] of Shakespeare [P] the drama¬ 
tist [P] in the literature (BC) of the English language [P], in 
literature (BC).” 

Here we have one [E] and four [P], This is a new type of 
phenomenon, not found either in the agricultural or the medical 
subjects considered so far. 

Transformation in the Verbal Plane 

Our thinking in arranging the five facets will run along the 
following lines: 

“Criticism” presupposes the work criticised. Therefore, we 
agree that the [E] “Criticism” should come only after the [P] 
Similarly, presupposes “Shakespeare”; 

“Shakespeare” presupposes “Drama”; and “Drama” pre¬ 
supposes “English Language”. Thus the transformation in the 
verbal plane will give the result shown in the following table: 


(BC) (P) [PJ [P] [EJ 

literature Eaglhh Drama Shakespeare HemUl CnticinB 


Levels among Facets 

In the above table, [P] occurs four times in the first round it¬ 
self. Subjects such as this give rise to the following postulate: 

Postulate 10 

Pgrsonality may manifesl itself in oru and th€ samt round in a sviject^ 
more tAan owe. 

So aUo in the case of Matter. 


So SLBWENTj OF LIBRARY CLAS^IRZOATION 

We now introduce some new terms and the symbols to represent 
them. The Second, Third, etc. Manifestadons of Personality in 
one and the same round of a subject shall be respecdvely called 
the Second Level PenooaJity Facet, the Third Level Personality 
Facet, etc. These will be represented respectively by [Pa], [P3], 
etc. So also with maniimtadons of Matter, of a similar nature. 

A little consideradon will show that the second and later levels 
of [P] in the second round should be represented by [aPr], [2P3], 
etc. Analogously, the first level of [F] in the second round may be 
represented by [sPi], if so desired. 

Analogously, Che levels of [P] in the first round may be repre¬ 
sented by [iPi], [iPa], [1P3], etc., if so desired. 

So also with manifestadons of Matter, of a similar nature. 

Restatement of the Transformation 

As a result of these postulates and Che associated symbols, the 
statement of facet analysis will take the following form: 

(BC) L:Pi] [i?a] [:P33 C 1 P 4 I [:E] 

Uteracure RngliiiK Drama ShaJttspesix HamUi Oitieism 


SyntheeU 

As a result of the translation of the (EC) and Isolate Terms into 
the respective (BG) and Isolate Numben and of their synthesis, 
we get the following Golon Number for the subject: 

Ori!,aJ€+»5* - 9 

The omission of the connecting symbol (which in this case is a 
comma) between the Isolate Numbers 2 and J64 is due to the 
following postulate: 

PostoUte 11 

Of two eoruicutitt fleets^ if all tfu isolate numbers in ike earlier facet 
are known to eensist if the same number of digits^ the cormecting ^bol 
between the two facets may be omitted, 

Easily Recognised Levels 

In the case of a concrete entity, organs of the first remove con¬ 
stitute the Isolate in the second level; organs of the second remove 
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constitute the isolates of the third level, etc. For a bicycle for 
example, the isolates of the first level are, proceei^n^ from bottom 
upwards, tyre, wheel, drive mechanism, frame, handle, seat, etc. 
Some of the isolates of the second level are rim, spokes and hub. 
A similar objective way of recognising levels has not yet been dis> 
covered for non-concrete entities. 

The Limit to Levels of Personality 

An examination of the levels of [P] in a bicycle will show how 
the lunit of the levels of [F] is reached and where the change over 
to [M] comes in. A modulated sequence of levels is given by 
Bicycle, Wheel, Spoke. If we go further down this sequence, we 
come ultimately to steel. But steel is not an o^an a spoke. 
Therefore, it is not a level of [P]. It is only a constituent of a spoke; 
it is the material of which the spoke is made. It is therefore [M]. 
In the context of the Bicycle, ‘‘Spoke” is a Personality and “Steel” 
is Matter. The shape, the thic^ess, the rigidity, the colour, etc. 
of the spoke impress a distinctive character on the material “Steel” 
and thereby endow it with a Personality recognisable as a “Spoke”. 
Steel qua steel docs not have this Personality; it forms merely the 
baric Matter out of which the Personality of the Spoke is shaped. 

Personality and its Ineffability 

We have by now seen enough to say that Personality is an 
ineffable or undefinable fundamental category. That is why we 
have to locate it by the method of reridues—that is locate It as the 
residue which is 1^ over after the removal of all the [T], [S], [E] 
and [M] from the fuUy expressed name of the subject, This really 
amounts to a negative way of picking out the [P]. Such a negative 
way is known to be the only way open to recognise or point out 
an y ineffable entity. In the Vedic tradition, God is defined only in 
su(^ a negative way. “Not this, not this” is the translation of the 
Sanscrit name given to this method of defiiution and recogmtion. 

Personality and an Lltision 

There is another complication met with in recognmng the [P] 
in the name of a subject. This is caused by a practice in the verbal 
plane. A word, which is apparently the name of an isolate belonging 
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to some other f^damental category, is often used to denote 
an isolate belongii^ to [P]. This illusion generated in the verbal 
plane has to be dissolved in the idea plane. This will be illustrated 
in the succeeding sections. 

Peraonality vs. Matter 

We have seen that “Steel” is only [M] in the context of the 
Bicycle. On the other hand, in the context of Metallurgy, “Steel” 
is [P]. In Metallurgy, it is the distinguishing characters of the 
different substances and materials that we concentrate upon. 
Rubber also is therefore only [M] in the context of Bicycle Tyre; 
but it is [P] in the context of Technology of Rubber. Again in the 
context of the Wall of a Building, a Brick is [M]; but in the con¬ 
text of Brick-laying it is [P]. 

Peraoxkalxty vs. Space 

Consider the subject “Functions of the Second Chamber in 
India brought up to the 1950$”- Here “the 1950s” is easily picked 
out as [T]. So also “Functions” is easQy recognised as [E]. Nor 
is it difficult to regard “Second Chamber” as [P]. But what about 
“India”? Viewed purely from the verbal plane, it looks like [S], as 
it is the name of a geographical area. But there is an illusion in the 
verbal plane; and it must be dissolved. It is done as follows. 
“India” is really used to represent the “Indian Community'’—a 
case of the name of the container being used to represent the con¬ 
tained. Expressed in this true fonn, it becomes obvious that 
“Indian Community” is [P]. We further see that “Second 
Chamber” Is an organ of the “Indian Community” anrf is thus 
[P2]. According to Colon Qassification, the (BC) of this sulgect 
is “History'*. Then the facet analysis of the full name of the 
subject, as ^ansformed, will be as follows: 

History (BG) Indian Cbaumutity {P] Second CSiai^er [Ps] Functions [£] 
*95C» [TJ- 

The synthesised Class Number of the subject will be V44,32:3.N5. 
The number for the Personality Isolate “Indian Community” is 
obtained by the Geographical Device. 

The sch^ules of the Decimal Glassffication and of the Uni¬ 
versal Decimal Classification imply that the (BG) of the subject is 
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tdkeQ by them to be “Political Science”. Then “India” becomes 
merely [S]. According to the Universal Decimal ClassificaUon, the 
facet analysis of Che fall name of the subject as transformed, will be 
as follows; 

PoUiJCil Science (6C) Second Cbaixiber [P] Functions [B] lodia [S] 
*&5« [T}. 

The synthesised Class Number of the subject will be 348*31: 

3a8-2(54)''>95'’- 

It Is worth reflecting on the difference between the two schemes 
of classification, in the classification of this subject—particularly 
in regard to the (BC) to which the subject is assigned. Whatever 
be your opinion in the matter, as a classifier you have to carry 
out the intention of the classificadonist as he has expressed It 
through the schedules furnished by him. 

New Concepta and Terminology 

In this chapter, we have introduced many new concepts and 
terms. Considerable practice is necessary to handle these concepts 
and use these terms with the familiarity felt for words like food, 
clothes, etc. These concepts base the work of the cLassificationist 
as well as that of the classifier on foundations that reach the 
primordial rock, as it were. This postulational approach to 
classification helps to see the discipline objectively and provides a 
safeguard against loose or hazy thinking. It makes each subject 
bring its own facet formula in its pocket, so to speak. One must 
have constant drill in the recognition of the fundamental cate¬ 
gories, and of rounds and levels of facets in the formation of the 
full name of a subject and of its transformation according to the 
postulates, the separation of the work in the idea, verbal and the 
noutional planes, the transladon of the (BC) and the Isolate 
terms into numbers, and in synthesising the (BC) and the Isolate 
Numbers into the Glass Numbers. Then classification will become 
an interesting piece of work. The Colon Classification gives a facet 
formula for most of the (BC) in part 2, and names those facets in 
colourful significant terms in part i, just to help beginners to get 
familiar with the procedure of classifying set out in this chapter. 
After some experience, students outgrow the need for such props. 
They become able to analyse the name of any subject into its facets 
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Straight away» and to airange those facets in proper sequence with 
the aid of the postulates and the concept of fundamental categories. 
The postulates also provide a tool for comparii^ the efficiency of 
difierent schemes of classfficadoa. Most of the work in the idea 
plane is intrinsic to the universe of knowledge. The results of the 
work in the idea plane should be binding on any scheme of 
classification. 


Analytico-Synthetic CUssificatioB 
It may be further stated that a scheme of classification which 
admits of facet analysis, provides rules for the arrangement of 
facets, provides schedules for the di^erent kinds of facets needed in 
diverse subjects, provides connecting symbols, and admits of the 
synthesis of the (BC) and the Isolate Numbers of a subject into its 
Class Number, Is called an Analydco-synthetic Scheme of Cla$si> 
ficadon. The Colon Glassificadon and the Universal Decimal 
Qassification are analytico-synthetic schemes. The former is more 
thoroughly so than the latter. 

Knnmerative Glassification 

On the other hand, an Enumeradve Scheme does not rest on 
facet analysis. It does not, in general, give a muldplicity of 
schedules for (BG) and difierent kinds of isolates. Generally speak* 
ing, it gives only a sii^e schedule which enumerates fuU-fi^ged 
classes with their ready-made class numbers. It would be a good 
pastime to reflect on the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of the two kinds of classification schemes. In tfcds reflection, the 
Canons of Qassificadon and the more fundamental Laws of 
library Science should be used as guides. 


CHAPTER 9 

The Commm Isalati 

Consider the subjects of “Group 8 , Geography”. Subject 48 is the 
(MC) Geography itself. A treatise or textbook in the normal form 
of exposition will go into this class. The other five subjects in the 
group also have Geography as their subject«matter; but they are 
different Irom subject 48 in an important respect. They do not 
imply a normal continuous exposition of Geography. Subject 17 
is '^Bibliography of Geography”. Items 56, 68 and 97 are names 
of periodicals in Geography. Item 65 it “Proceedings of a Geo* 
graphical Conference”. These arc not really subjects. However, 
it is usual to make them classes in moat schemes of classification. 
In all these cases the (BC) is “Geography”. The isolates in the 
facets are respectively “Bibliography”, “Periodical” and "Con¬ 
ference Proceedings”. These are not divisions of knowledge. It is 
only by convention that they are called Isolates. Cyclopaedia, 
Biography, History, Collected Works and Catechism are ocher 
isolates of this kind. Isolates of this kind have two properties in 
common: 

Ubiquity 

Each of them can be attached to any class whatever, or at any 
rate to a great many classes, belonging to several (BG). For 
example, we can have a bibliography of any subject-^.g. Oceano¬ 
graphy, the Ocean Boor, the Ocean floor of the Indian Ocean, the 
Ocean floor of the Bay of Bengal, the Ocean floor of the Gulf 
of Mannar; Literature, English Literature, English Drama, 
Shakespeare, Criticism of HomUii Croce's Criticism 

of HamUt; Economics, Public Finance, Income Tax, Double 
Taxation on Income, Double Taxation on Income in India, 
Double Taxation on Income in India in the Twentieth Century; 
and so on. The same is true of the other isolates of this kind men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. These isolates are truly ubi¬ 
quitous. They are the^ore called Common Isolates. “Common 
Subdivisions”, and “Form Divisions”, are terms which have been 
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used in the past to denote them. We are now using “Common 
Isolate'* as the standard term to denote this kind of ubiquitous 
isolate. We shall give a more r^orous definition of this term at a 
later stage. 


Anterioriaing Common Isolate 

Secondly, the books belonging to a class to which such a 
Common Isolate is attached are not, generally speaking, read 
through at a stretch. They arc more or less (some like Bibliography 
more, and some like History, less) looked up for some specific 
information, or as a help brforc entering into the region of the 
general books m the class to which they are attached. From this 
point of view, they are called Approach Materials on the host 
class. Accordingly, it would be a help if a book admitting of any 
such Common Isolate were placed Anterior to the regular books 
in the host class. In view of this, this kind of Common Isolate 
goes by the name of “Anteriorising Common Isolate’*. This is 
in the Idea Plane. It is the duty of the Notational Plane to 
implement To do so, the Colon Glassification denotes an* 
ceriorising common isolates by lower case letters, and postulates 
that any cl a w number followed by a lower case letter attached to it 
directly without a connecting symbol intervening, shall have pre¬ 
cedence over the host class number. In other words, each lower 
case letter is invested with “Anteriorising Value”. 

At pr«enl, the number of an Anteriorising Common Isolate 
begins with “o” in Decimal Classification and with “(o” in the 
Univenal Decimal Classification. The attachment of any such 
isolate number to a host class number does not lead to an anterior 
value. Thus, the notation of either of these schemes of classlficadon 
is unable to implement the finding of the Idea Plane in this respect. 
However, as the Rapporteur of the PID/CA—the Gominittee of 
the Intemational Federation for Documentation for the General 
Theory of Classificadon^thc author has suggested that the “(o” 
be invested vdtb anteriorising value. 

Even if this suggestion is accepted, the result vdll lack the ele¬ 
gance we get in the Colon Clarification. For, ailer this symbol 
“(o’*, it will be necessary to insert some digits to represent the 
Common Isolate concerned and then close the brackets. Whereas, 
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the Colon Classification bypasses the need for a conncctit^ symbol. 
The following examples will bring out the difference in elegance. 


Clan 

Vmomol Uteimd J^wnhtr 


Cyclopaedia of mathematics 

3 '( 09 ) 

BA 

Collected works in matbemailea 


Bx 

Mathematics 

5' 

B 


Poatcriorismg Common Isolate 
Next consider the following table giving the class numbers of 
subjects 28, sg and 30 of “Group 10, Literature" and a few 
additional ones: 


CoIm 

Suijtci 


Gricieism of the worb of EUmani^jan 

0;/ 

Literaiy criUdfm 


Criticism of English literature 

Out, 2:/ 

Crideisffi of English drama 

Oitr, 2jfi6:g 

Criticism of Shakespeare 

Or 11, «Jj6, 91:/ 

Gritltitm ofHamiil 

Old, 2 . 1755 / 

Criticism of MarstoR 

N56;g 

Criticisia of the foreign policy of Great Britsiin 
in 1996 

X 7 a 4 . 56 .N 5 ?;/ 

Criticism of the income Ux in India in 1997 


Obviously, “Criticism* ’ is as ubiquitous as any Anterioriting 
common isolate we have considered. Therefore, “Criticism** also 
is a Common Isolate. But it is a Posteriorising Common Isolate. 
The connecting symbol preceding the digit g shows this. 
The Notational Plane makes it posteriorising, as the Idea Plane 
requires it. For, as we have aJxeady seen, while studying the 
subjects in “Group xo, Literature" in Chapter 5, the criticism of 
a dass is later-in-evolution than the class itself. Therefore, the 
criticism should succeed the class criticised. The use of as the 
connecting symbol implies that “Criticism" is an Energy Isolate. 
It is so as viewed from the Idea Plane; for it is an action—intel¬ 
lectual action. It is, therefore, a Posteriorising Common Energy 
Isolate. There are also other such isolates. We can also conceive 
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of Posleriorisuig Common Pemonality Isolates and Posteriorising 
ComTnoD Matter Isolates. These are sdU in the stage of investiga¬ 
tion. 

Definition of Common Isolate 

The following is a working definition of “Common Isolate”; 

An Isolate Idea, which is denoted by the same Isolate Term in 
the Verbal Plane and is represented by die same Isolate Number 
in the Notadonal Plane, whatever be the host class to which it 
is attached, and which admits of being attached to several classes 
belonging to several (BO), is a Common Isolate. 

Time and Space Isolates 

It may be verified that Time and Space Isolates satisfy this 
definition. We have therefore to regard them as Common Isolates. 
These isolates will be attached only in the case of a local descrip¬ 
tion or history of the host class. The resultu^ class should, there¬ 
fore, come only posterior to the host class. In other words, these are 
Posterioiising Common Isolates. This finding of the Idea Plane is 
implemented in the Notational Plane by the fact that the isolate 
numbers of all such isolates should be preceded by their connecting 
symbols. 

Facets of Anterioriaing Common Isolates 

Here are the Colon and the Decimal translations of the names 
of four of the items of “Group 8, Geography”, which present 
Anteriorising Common Isolates. 


CC Wo. Jtm Qauifiid DC J/o. 


Uni 44 , N JodUn journal of geography, {926 9*5 

M Journal of tbe Royal Geographical Society, iS3(^ 9 i ^'5 

Un56, M 9 Scottish geographical magaziDe, 1864— 9m'5 

Vpi, MjO Proceedings of the I&temadonal geographical con¬ 
ference, 1850 


The above table shows that the different periodicals in a host 
class get individualised in the Colon Gassificadon. Indeed^ each 
periodical is converted into a class, even as a work in literature 
such as Jiamiii gets converted into a class. Such a class, formed by 
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a periodical or by a work in literature, or a sacred vvork in religion, 
or a classic in any subject, is called a Qpasi Class. This term Is 
introduced to emphasise that such a class is not a class of the 
universe of knowledge, as Mathematics or Child Psychology is. 
It is converted into a class only by classifying convention. The 
class number of a Q.uasi Qass is a Qjiasi Class Number. 

The Decimal Classification has not provided for Quasi Class 
Numbers, so that all the periodicals mentioned in the above table 
get one and the same class number. The result U that the Decimal 
Classification does not mechanise the keeping together of the 
volumes of a particular periodica], or the maintenance of a pre¬ 
ferred sequence among the dlfierent periodicab within the same 
host class. As they all get the same class number, all the volumes 
of the periodicals in a given host class will be mixed up pro¬ 
miscuously, if we depend for their arrangement on th^ class 
numbers alone. This is a negation of claisification. 

In the Colon Glassification, the periodicals in a given host class 
are grouped by their countries of origin; and those originating 
from the same country are arranged among themselves by their 
respective years of commencement. Further, the volumes of one 
and the same periodical get arranged by their years of publication, 
as a result of the Colon Book Number beii^ based on the year of 
publication. This kind of helpful individualisation of the periodi¬ 
cals and other approach materials In a host class is made possible 
by the Rules of Colon Classification which provide Facets for the 
Common Isolates. They are all mostly [P] got by the Geographical 
and Chronological Devices. Take it as a warning that, because you 
find geographical and chronological numbers In these facets, these 
facets are not [S] or [T]. Look up the rules of Chapter 2 of the 
Colon ClassijkaHon. 

It would be a help if the Universal Decimal Qasslfication also 
fitted up similar facets to the Common Isolates. There is nothing 
in its notational system to prevent this. Indeed, this is one of the 
author’s recommendations to Che International Federation for 
Documentation, which is in charge of the development of that 
scheme. 


CHAPTER ZO 


Phase Amlysis 

Awothsr usEPoi, CONCEPT developed by the Colon Classi£catioD is 
that cf ‘‘Phase analysis”. We will find it easy to grasp if it is 
approached through a number of concrete examples, as was facet 
analysis. 

Bias Phase 

Betuming Co the groups of subjects to be found set out in 
Chapter 4, consider subject no. 36 in Group 7, Psychology. It is 
Educational psychology. It involves two main classes, Education 
and Psychology, and is therefore said to be of two “Phases”. Of the 
two subjects it is Psychology that is the subject of exposition, and 
that is said therefore to he the “Primary Phase”. The subject “Edu¬ 
cation” is said to be the “Secondary Phase” because it merely 
indicates the subject towards which the exposition of Psychology is 
biased. A secondary phase of this IfinH is called a “Bias Phase”. 
The connecting symbol in the notation of the Colon Classification 
in such a case is “ob”, and in the notation of the Decimal Classi¬ 
fication it is “0001”, the Colon number for Educational psycho¬ 
logy is therefore 

SobT, 

where S=Psychology, 

Ob the connecting symbol for phase relation, 
b^bias relation 
and Tb Education. 

Similarly the Decimal number ought to be 

370«ooii5, 

where 3 ya* Education, 

oootBthe connecting symbol and phase relation, 
and 15 as Psychology. 

But the complete tables in the Dtcrmal CUsst/ieaihn give the ad 
Hm number 370*15, thereby ad^ng to the length of the schedule 
and putting “0” to more than one use, thus necessitating 
a cautionary note like the following, which occurs in the 
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introduction to “Table o. Common subdivisions'* on page 1628 
of the thirteenth edition. 

“These diviaons introduced by o, oo or 000 may be annext to 
the number for any subject if o or 00 divisions are not already 
specifically provided under that subject.’* 

Even in cases where “ooox“ is used as the connecting symbol, it 
must be remembered that the biaa phase cannot be distinguished 
from other kinds of phase relation in Decimal numbers as the same 
connecting symbol is prescribed for all cases. 

laflnencing Phase 

Consider next subject 50, occurring in Group 15, Political 
Science. It is called '‘GcopoUtics”. It stands for the study of 
Political Science as influenced by Geography. It thus involves two 
different main classes, and its two diflerent constituent sul^ects 
form its phases. Political Science is the of exposition and is 

therefore the primary phase. Geography is merely the subject 
whose influence on the primary phase is studied: it is therefore the 
secondary phase. In Colon Ciassilication it is called the “Influenc¬ 
ing Phase". The digit in the Colon notation for “Influencing Phase 
relation*' is g. The Colon number for Geopolitics is, therefore, 
WogU. 

There does not appear to be a suitable connecting symbol for 
the influencing phase in the notation of the Decimal Classification. 
But this concept is not altogether foreign to that scheme as can be 
seen from the fbUowii^ note which occurs in the complete tables 
under “150 Psychology*'. “For interrelations of psychological 
topics use 0005 divided like Z50, e.g. Conception and perception 
153* *000527.*' 

153 • 1 as conception, 

0005 is the connecting symbol, 

27 is extracted from 152 7 and=perception. 

Can we therefore use “0005" as the connecting symbol for the 
influencing phase? 

Other Phases 

The Colon Classification has recognised and provided for three 
other kinds of phases: Comparison, Diflercnce and General 
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Relation phases. Nev/ kinds of books, not yet cncouatered, may 
cadi ibr the recognition of other kinds of phase relation in the 
future. 

Complex Glass 

A class which comprehends two or more classes brought into 
mutual relation can be called a Phased or Complex Class. The 
constituent classes are called its phases, and their relation is called 
a phase relation. 

The dlBereuce between the phase constituent and the facet 
eonsdtuent of a complex class is that the phase constituent can be a 
subject in its own right, but the facet constituent cannot 

To quote B. 1 . Palmer (L.A.R. v. 46,1944, p. 185) "The reason 
for the growing failure of Dewey to cope with the demands of 
books and articles at the deeper levels is at once revealed to be due 
to a confusion of phase, facet and focus.” This remark is equally 
true of the Universal Decimal ClassiScation. 

Like facets, phases too are inherent in the subjects themselves. 
They are not created by a scheme of classification. It is the duty 
of a scheme of classification to recognise the presence of phases and 
facets in specific subjects, and to represent them truly in its class 
numbers. Only then will the arrangement brought about by the 
class numben be helpful, and satisfy the various Canons of 
classification. 


CHAPTER I I 


The of Library Classification 

We beoah with the statement that class numben comdtute an 
artifcial language of ordinal numbers designed to mechanise the 
filiatory arrangement of subjects. The determination of helpful 
sequence does not necessarily require a scheme of classification. 
As we saw in Chapters 4 and 5, this can be achieved 6^sin first 
principles. But to preserve the sequence arrived at, to keep that 
sequence consistently adhered to by whoever deals with it and 
whenever he deals with it, and to restore the preferred sequence 
among boohs which have been disturbed without the necessity 
of re^ng them every dme, for these purposes we do need a 
scheme of classification. That scheme prove helpful which 
recognises the &cets and phases in subjects, and provides (or them 
in its class numbers. 

IHctioiMiry and Grammar 

The schedules of a classification form the dictionary of the 
classificatory language. If it is to be a true dictionary and not just a 
phrase-booh, the schedule will list not the names of subjects, but 
only basic concepts (or isolates) that occur as foci in their facets, 
and out of which the translations of the names of subjects can be 
built up. And for binlding them up, rules are necessary. These 
rules correspond with the grammar of a natural language. 

Qaasificatory trasialatioB 

Classificatory translation, however, differs from ordinary 
literary translation in one respect. A classificatory language is 
invariable, and translation into it is, therefore, a steady one-way 
process which can have only one conventionally perfect result 
In the process of literary translation, on the other hand, a continual 
subtle interchange takes place between two equally plastic 
elements, till their differences are resolved in a final adjustment. 
Since both parties to the intercourse (both languages) are, so to 
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speak, living personalities, only a living personality can result, 
And the same partnership may produce other “children”, each 
perfect in its own way as an expression of their union, but bringing 
out now more, now less of this or that capacity or characteristic of 
their “parents”: the same text then, if it is at all highly organised, 
may be “perfectly** translated in different ways. Perfection here is 
not scientific because both terms are almost indefinitely variable. 

It is not so in the case of translation into a classihcatory langu* 
age, however. If it were, it would be fatal to the very purpose of 
classification, which is to preserve a preferred sequence without 
variation, in as mechanical a manner as possible. A classificatory 
translation is not only formally pre-determined, but the process is 
also governed by the fact that one pole is fixed: the whole opera- 
don is canalised in the translator’s mind by the facets and phases. 
For the classifier in whom facet* and phase-analysis have become 
second nature, classification is an almost automatic process: his 
thought is guided from the start by those postulates of clastification 
pertaining to the idea plane. 

Ciuialisation 

A critical examination of the title and contents of the book to be 
classified is a necessary precaution against ambiguity, vagueness 
and rhetoiic. This examination should follow the route prescribed 
by the postulates of classification. The classifier must have a keen 
eye for specific details. His purpose must be to bring out the 
dominant subject (primary phase) in full, and the adjectival ones 
(secondary and ocher phases) in due subordination and in proper 
sequence so as to expose the author’s intention and achievement. 
To lay bare the subjects of every book in this way would be a 
tortuous and wasteful task without the aid of the matrix supplied 
by the postulates of classification. All this preliminaiy analysis for 
the enunciation of the specific subject in the form demanded by 
classificatory language is called “canalisation”. Proper U'anslation 
depends on correct canalisation. 

Tranalation Proper 

Once canalisation is completed and the name of the specific 
subject has been settled by pouring, so to speak, the properly 
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selected, prepared and amplified words of ordinary lan^age into 
the mould made with the aid of phase- and facet-analysis, the final 
step is a simple affair of substituting from the dictionary (schedules) 
occasionally with the aid of the grammar (rules), equivalent 
ordinal numbers for the selected words. This last step is translation 
proper. It is here that the real metempsychosis takes place. The 
same soul now appears in a new body, the old ha’^og been made 
of the words and the new one being made of ordinal numbers. 


From Flair to Scxence 

Apart from the fiiifilmeni of the Canons of classification, a 
secondary measure of the value of a scheme of classification is the 
extent to which it provides clear-cut matrices to help the enuncia¬ 
tion of the specific sulgect of a book by correct canalisation. In this, 
the Colon Classification, which is a late-comer in the field, 
naturally scores over the Decimal Classification, which was the 
very fiist. 

Let us use a simile. A classifier may be compared with a person 
working his way through a forest at night cowards the home of a 
friend (spedfic subject) who lives somewhere in the heart of the 
forest. The difficulties, the uncertainties, the disappointments 
caused by the difficult terrain, treacherous with its hillocks, valleys, 
unfordable streams and so on, the absence of a guide to the 
direction in which the fiiend’s house lies, and the multitudinous 
division of pathways, the signposts which are invisible in the dark, 
all these will be similar for both the traveller and the classifier. 
But suppose the fiiend puts up a powerful lamp on the roof of his 
house, so that it is visible from the distance: then this will act as a 
beacon to the traveller, and help him in his trials. Any good scheme 
of classification gives this sort of help to the classifier who is 
working his way towards the specific subject of a book. The 
Decimal Glassification gives just that much help. 

The traveiler will be helped much more, however, if the light 
put up by the friend is a floodlight, which not only acts as a 
beacon, but also lights up the region through which he has to walk. 
Then not merely will the goal be glimmering, but every inch of the 
path will be lighted, The formula of facets for each main class and 
canonical class (or alternatively and more generally, the postulates 
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on facets based 00 the five fundamental categories) fimushed by 
the Colon Classlficatioo, coupled with phase-analysis which is 
adopted by the scheme quite consdously> serve as just such a 
fioo^ght to the classifier. 

To quote fiom New vistAs in dass^eaticn by B. 1. Palmer, which 
appeared in the October 1944 issue of The Library Association 
Record, *Tor the first time, practical classification can claim to 
approximate to a science.... Normally, while most students could 
grasp the thecny of classification, when it came to the practice they 
found it demanded an elusive gifi called ‘fialr*. For *flair’, 
Ranganathan has substituted reasoned analysis: perhaps flair was 
an intuitive form of the same process? Ranganathan’s new book 
brings the whole problem from the regions of subconscious per- 
eeption to those of the intellect. This act makes it at once possible 
to train any intelligent person to classify, instead of merely demon¬ 
strating to the classification-aspirant, and then hoping for the best. 

**In using such a scheme as Dewey, we are instructed to classify 
‘first by su^ect, then by form’. But is it always as simple as this? 
Too ofien the subject is lost in a welter of relationships, and the 
of deciding to which class a subject beloi^ can be quite a 
major task when it rests on flair. And as A’s flair is not always B*s 
flair, anomalies creep in which can vitiate the work oftheclasaifier: 
a work which aims at reducing conflicts to a minimum. 

“Now apply the method taught in this new work [Funda‘ 
mentds] and the task becomes susceptible to a methodical 
approach,” 

In these few p^es have been set out the elements of library 
classification, and it is hoped that they have not proved altogether 
incomprehensible. To the author they are fascinating. They seem 
(o have a value beyond the narrow and immediate purpose which 
makes him pursue them. Classification is a way of taking. It is a 
way of thinking systematically and purposcflilly. It has, therefore, 
the same gene^ value as any academic subject like the mathe¬ 
matics, linguistics or philosophy to be found in a university 
course. 


CHAPTER. 12 


EPILOGUE 

To My Brother Librarians 

The reasons for which books are studied ought not to be very 
different from the reasons for which they are written. Why are 
books written? Am I asking loo much of my brother librarians who 
are my readers in expecting my reasons to be theirs also? Every 
writer should face this sort of question, and so should the readers 
of books. An ambiguous situatiOD arises when books are read for 
reasons other than those for which they are written; or when the 
writer, conscious that the reasons for writing books are frequently 
not the reasons for reading them, allows himself other reasons in 
order to gain readect. 

My writings on subjects other than classification have been 
described as simple, lucid, gripping and so on. Some have even 
been described as “thrillers*’. But as a writer on classificatioo, I 
have been persistently accused of difficulty. 1 therefore feel that 
there is due from me some explanation of the bafflement that my 
writings on classification have on a lai^ number of librarians. It 
would be unpleasantly disingenuous of me to publish yet another 
book on classification without acknowledging a complaint which 
1 know to be common amoi^ friends and foes alike. 1 do not think 
that the complaint is a legitimate one; but, on the other hand, 1 am 
not indifferent to it. No clastificationist genuinely moved by the 
reasons of classification can be indifferent to the accusation that 
his writings on classification make inaccessible to classifiers the 
very ideas he is tryix^ to communicate. 

Why docs a librarian classify at all? He classifies to uncover to 
himself, in order to make it readily available to readers, everything 
that a library has on any subject. Comparatively few devote any 
time at all to practical classification, yet many would agree that the 
resources uncovered by minute classification are extremely 
important to know. This raises the question, “Why do so many not 
practise minute classification?” 

d7 
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Some do not classify minutely because it embarrasses them to 
try to be as seiious as such classification demands. Others disbelieve 
in the smeerity of classiiicationists, feeling that they affect a 
humanly impossible seriousness. Then there is a class of librarians 
who have a vague goodwill towards classification and classifica- 
tionists, but who feel that the rewards are small compared with 
the amount of time and energy necessary, in that minute classi¬ 
fication is coo much like hard work. 

Some librarians have a natural and wholesome dlsinclinadon to 
classify minutely. And these deserve to be respected, as we respect 
those who, conscious that they lack the proper qualificadons of 
ocperience or judgment, modestly refrain from advancing opinions 
on some controversial subject. But there are also some, who from 
their education and sensibility of mind, might be expected to 
practise minute classificadon, and yet do not. The most important 
smgle reason why they do not is miseducadon as to the reasons for 
clasdficadon. They have acquired the impression either that 
classification is based upon fanded experience and yields only 
a fanciful land of result, or that the full benefits of classification 
can be obtained in ordinary ways, without minute classification 
which involves the tedium of reading books through and discover¬ 
ing all their important fod in their accurate sharpness and 
location. 

Because of this background of miseducadon from which most 
librarians seem to come to classification, 1 utilised the opportunity 
oficred by the University of Bombay to begin an exposidon of the 
subject upon the most elementary plane of understanding, artH to 
proceed to the plane of minute classificadon (or uncovering) by 
steps which deflect the reader from false associations and false 
reasons for classifying. This book is the result. No librarians but 
those who insist on classifying for the wrong reasons should find 
minute classificadon difficult: no librarian who classifies for the 
right reasons should find it anything but proper. 

But what are the right reasons for classifying? If there is so much 
miseducadon, do most librarians who classify broadly do so for the 
wrong reasons? And, a still more pressing question, is a scheme of 
classificadon that does not aim at minuteness, but finds a large 
number of users, likdy to have been designed for the wrong 
reasons? 
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Library classification is an uncovering of the thought<ontent 
of a book. It is what it should be only when the thought-content 
as a whole is uncovered, including the primary and secondary 
phases, the facets of each of the phases, and (he ibci in each of the 
facets, by those faculties which apprehend in terms of entirety 
rather than in terms merely of parts. The dassificationist who 
designs a scheme for the right reasons has felt the need to exercise 
such faculties. The dassifier who applies a scheme for the right 
reasons is asking the dassificationist to accentuate these faculties 
and to provide him with occasions to exercise them. But corrup¬ 
tion of the reasons for dassification sets in, in both classifier and 
dassificationist, when the classifier comes to dassification with no 
notion whatever of the faculties required. The history of the design 
of classifications, and of dasslfying is to a great extent a history of 
such corruption. 

Not only am I aware of the effect of extreme difficulty that my 
books on dassification and my scheme of dassification have had 
for the majority of readers, but 1 offer voluntarily the statement 
that in one sense of difficulty, more difficult schemes would be 
hard to find- My awareness of exactly how difficult my scheme is 
gives me, however, the right to say why it is so. It is because it has 
been designed for all the reasons of dassification. If you accuse me 
of unnecessary difiiculty afier an honest attempt to classify at least 
a thousand assorted works in the wave fix^nt of knowledge today 
for the fidl reasons of dassification, you must realise that you will be 
implying that a classification scheme should be designed only for 
just a few of the reasons of dassiiicadon. If you approach ray 
scheme and my books on dassification without restricting the 
reasons of classification within the confines of convention, and after 
at least a hundred hours of intensive reference service in a busy 
library, you will not only see that they are not difficult, hut you 
will also discover in yourself reasons for classifying to a degree of 
minuteness that you have largely neglected in any dassificatory 
work you have done previously. An account of the variety of 
purposes Co be served by dassi&ation will be found in the Fro- 
li^omena, Chapter 37 ofed. 2. 

if you dcsiie to view the whole subject of classification from the 
position taken up by me, you must know readers and know books 
inside and out. You must not fed shy of cither. Take as your 
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missioD the establishment of contact between the right reader and 
the right book exactly and expeditiously and without any fumbl¬ 
ing. You will then see that no scheme of classification can be too 
minute or too compUcated. You will also see that the reader is not 
concerned with your notation, or with the “how** of your classi- 
ficatory technique, except in its very superfices. The service of 
classification can reach him in dlfiicult situations only through you; 
in other words, classification in its deepest embellishments has Co 
be intelligible only to you, though an intelligent reader may be 
prepared to share them with you. You will even find chat the ex¬ 
tent Co which a reader in a library contacts the profound mani- 
fistadons of class numbers will be propordonal to his capacity to 
face them, to understand them and Co put them to helpful use. It 
will also be proportional in the same measure to the depth, the 
profundity and the subtlety of the thought he seeks to feed upon 
or the library provides. 

If these points are conceded, you will realise what an escapist 
attitude is that of the librarian who says, “Don't be minute in your 
classification. Don’t divide more minutely than Dewey did about 
half a century ago. For the public cannot stand it: they will be 
scared away by it 11 too, therefore, dislike it” You will realise too 
that the length of a class number is determined only by the degree 
of specialisation of the book classified and, in particular, that most 
of the books in a general library tend to have only short and simple 
class numbers. 


You will also realise that what should be aimed at is the trans¬ 
lation into ordinal numbers of the entire thought-content of the 
book—all ic Ibd, all its criss-cross of subjects and forms and all its 
intcrlacings—fully and literally. Yes, fully and literally! 

Frands of Assisi is said to have ascended a mountain to formu¬ 
late a more precise Rule for his Order. Then he wrote the Rule 
down and gave it to his vicar, Elias. But Elias either lost the Rule, 
or secretly destroyed it, finding it too severe. So Francis ascended 
the mountain again. While he was meditating there, Elias and a 
group of brethren appeared before him, to protest that they did 
not want a severe new Rule. Whereupon Francis appealed to his 
Holy Conscience, which, speaking into the air, affimed that the 
Rule must be observed “literally, literaUy, liic^y^ without gloss, 
without gloss, without gloss**. 








EPILOGUE 


lOX 


And SO I say, not within the suppositious context of religion, 
but within the actual context of library service: literally, literally, 
literally; fully, fully, fully! So classify, so serve, so exist: for the 
very best reasons. Any other reasons are not reasons, or no longer 
reasons. They are mere compulsions from without or mere glosses 
upon nightmares long ago ridden oS the map of experience in the 
world of Icnowledgc and of libraries, which arc the worlds of total 
integration between books and human beii^, as Granthai^y the 
Sanscrit word for library, means. 


Doeomcntatioii 

We now use the term “depth-classification* * to denote classifica* 
tion carried to the point of individualising even the tiniest micro- 
thought. 

It has been found necessary in documentation service, which is 
the name given to reference service with extra emphasis on the 
exhaustive, expedidous, pin-pointed service of nascent micro- 
thought such as that embodied in articles in periodicals, to special¬ 
ist readers engaged in research. Such a documentation service, 
using such depth-classification has now become a social neceasiry. 
This has been brought about by the inadequacy of natural and 
near-natural commodities to satisfy the needs of the overgrowth 
of the population of the world. The malung of artificial com¬ 
modities, whether for food, clothing or shelter, has therefore 
become a continuing and urgent necessity. This demands research* 
in^eries in place of the research-in-parallel of the past. This 
research-in-series implies the elimination of unintended wasteful 
repetition of the same investigation, in the world taken as a 
whole. This elimination calls for division of labour, and the 
task of the library profession is to make the communication 
of aU nascent micro-thought exhaustive, expeditious and pin¬ 
pointed. The fulfilment of this task by the library profession 
needs documentation, and documentation needs depth-classifi¬ 
cation. 

Now the depth-classification of the ever-turbulcnt, ever-develop¬ 
ing universe of knowledge must be analytico-synthetic in 
nature. The Universal Decimal Glassification made a beginning 
in this direction at the turn of the present century. Colon 
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Classification has shown the way to move towards the ideal in 
this direction. The chief character of thi< way h the basing of 
classihcatioa on postulates Involving facet analysis and funda¬ 
mental categories. 


AMNE2UA6 1 


The Canons ^ CUssiJUatwn 
33 delivered in edition 2 of the Prolegomena 

I. Caaona for Characteristics 

I Genoa of DiifcrentUdoD (isO 4 Canon of AKerteinability (134) 

3 Canon of Goocomitence (133) 5 Canon of Fermaneace (133) 

3 Canon of Relevance (133) 6 Canon of Relevant Sequence (136) 

7 Canon of Conwteacy (137) 

a. Canon a for Amy 

8 Canon of Exhaustiveneas (14!) to Canon ofHelpfid Sequence (143) 

9 Canon of Exclunveness (J 42) 11 Canon of Con&isteni Sequence (144) 

3 « CaBovB for Chain 

13 Canon of Decreasing Extension (131) 13 Canon of Modulation (152) 

4« Casooa for FUlacory Sequence 

] 4 .Canon of Subordinate Qaasea (161) 15 Canon of Co-ordinate Clj^aw?* {163) 
3 . Caaona for Tennlaology 

16 GanoD of Currency (171) t$ Canon of Enumeration (173) 

17 Canon of Reticeocc (173) t9 Canon of Context (174) 


S. OanpDs for Notation 

90 Canon of Relativity (t681) 21 Canon of Expressiveness (1863} 

92 Canon of Mixed Notation (1883) 

* 7 . CaaoBB for Knowledge ClaasificBCioii 

33 CanonofHospitaUtyin Array (931) 36 Canon of Verbsd Mnemonim (253) 

34 Cason of Hospitality in Chain (231) 37 Canon of Scheduled Mnemonics 

35 Cason of Moecuonies (941) 

28 Canon of Seminal Mnemonics (971) 

8. for Book daaalfieacloa 

sq Canon of Classics (6s t) St Canon of Book Number {669) 

$0 Canon of Local Variation (63!) 39 Canon of Collection Number (678) 

33 Canon of Distinctiveness (6S5) 
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ANME:CC7S 2 

Principlis Jiff Hilpful Sequtnct 

1 Incieaang Q^xantiCy (i4$i) 5 leereumg Complooty (l 43 S) 

2 LatcT'ji'tune (143s) 6 Gaaonical Sequence (143^ 

3 UttCT'^'Cvolutioa (1433) 7 Favoured Category (1437) 

4 SpatiaJ contiguity (>434) 8 Alphabetical Sequence (1438) 


Index 


Alphabetic^ «cactenjig, 9, tt-14 
Alphabetical sequence, 9, 11-14 
Ampli£ed plain clae> 51-2 
AnalyticMyntbetic d^ficatioo, 84, 
:oi 

Afitenoruiiig common i$olate, 86 
Appeal to laws of library science, 3^1 
Approach matenals, 86 
Array, 38 

Artificial langua^, 4-6,9$ 
Asceitainabilicy, Ganoo of, 42 

Basic cens, 73 
Kas phase, 90 

Bliss, Henry Evelyn, lO, 37, 39 
Bodleian Library, 41 
Bock number, 2 

Call number, 2 
94 

Canon of Ascertains bill cy, 42 
of Consistency, 38 
of Con^tent Sequence, a6 
of Conusteot Sequence in Math^ 
matics, 27 
of Context, 34 
of Currency, 34 
of Decreasing Extension, 21 
of Decreasing Extension, in Agi> 
culture, 29 

of Decreasing Extension in Botany, 
21 

of Decreasing Extension in Educa* 
tioo, 22 

of Decreasing Extension, in Law, 25 
of Decreasing Extension, in litera* 
ture, 23 

of Decreasing Extension, In Mathe¬ 
matics, 27 

of Decreating Extension, in Medi¬ 
cine, 29 


Canon of Decreasing Extension, in 
Philosophy, 25 
of Enumeration, 47 
of Exclusiveness, 3^^ 
of Exclusiveness, violation o^ in 
Decimal Classification, 36 
of Exhaustiveness, 39 
of Bxhatistiveneas, violation of, in 
Decimal Oassificatlon, 43 
of Helpful Sequence, 20-32 
of Hospitality In Array, 39 
of HosjncaUcy in Array, in Law, 49 
of Hospitality in Array, in Psycho¬ 
logy! 50 

of Hospitality in Chain, 35-6 
of Hospicalicy In Ghmn, in Educa¬ 
tion, 36-7 

of Hospicabryin Chain, violation of, 
in Decimal Glassification, 35 
of Mnemoflies, 44 
of Permanence, 42 
of Relativity, 54 
of Reti c e n ce, 41 
Canopieal sequence, 25, 27 
Canons of classification, 19-20, 21 , 

33-55; aid powiw 

Categories, fundamental, 67 
Chronological device, 42^ 

Glass number, 2 
Qaases, complex, 92 
Glassification schemes: Colon, 32-54 
paffim, 60-a, 84, 87. e8-9» 

95-6* S^'iox 

Dedinal, 9, 32-54 pewwt, 60-5,84, 
86, 89, 90-2, 95^ 

Universal Dedmai, 70-3,86,92, toi 
Oaasificatory language, 93 
Oassificatory traiuladoc, 33''55/«uvn, 
70-».93 

aassificr and QassificationisC—dis- 
doction between, 11 
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CoUoudpn ofsubjeea lo 
Colon Oassification, pastw^ 

6o-«, 84, 87, 68-9, 9 ^’ 95 ^' 
99-101 

Coaunoo isolate, 8^^; defioed, 88 
CoaunoD subdivision, 85 
Complex class, 92 
Concrocenesa, decreasing, 69 
increasing, 22 
Connecting symbols, 71 
Consistency, canon of, 38 
Consistent sequence, 9 
canon of, 26 

canon of, in Mathematics, 27 
Context, canon of, 94 
Currency, caooo of, 34 

Deaaa] Glas^cation, 9, 92-94 
peum. 60-5, 84, 8$, 90-2, 

95-6 

Dedmal fraction notation, 40 
Decreasing concreteness, 69 
Decreasing extension, s i 
in Agricultuie, 29 
in Botany, 21 
in Education, 22 
in Law, 25 
in Literature, 25 
in Mathematics, 27 
in Medicine, 29 
in Philosophy, 25 
Depth dasiificatioii, 101 
2>^vBd compcsite term, 74 
Dewey, Melvil, 6,9a 
DifSeiilties of Colon CLassiitcatioo, 
99-Jei 

DtAse facet, 58 
Documentation, tot 
Dus Coim petal a 65 

Ellipsis, 74 
Energy, 67,75 
Enumeration, csuion of, 47 
Enumerativc classification, 84 
Exclusiveness, canon of, 3^7 
canon of, violation of in Decimal 
ClaarificatioQ, 36 


Exhaustiveness, canon of, 39 

canon of, violation of in Decimal 
Qaasifieation, 49 

Extension and mtenaion, 3-4, 20-! 

Facet, 56-84 
multifocal, defined, 58 
diffuse, defined, 58 
Facet analysis, 5&^4 
of Agriculture, 68-9 
of the bicycle, 8! 
of Literature, 78 
of Medicine, 56-62 
Facets, sequence of, 69 
Ftiiraiion Internationale tie Docu> 
mentation, 66, 89 
Filiatory sequence, 8 
First law of library science, 7 
Focal numbers, s^mtheau table, 72 
Focus, 54,56-65 
Form division, 65 
Fourth law, 9 
Frands of Aaussi, 100 
Fundamental cat^ories, 67 

Grouping procedure, ii-js 
Groups of subjects, 15-19 

Helpful sequence, 7,9,30-32 
Ho^tallty in array, 99 
in array, in Law, 49 
in array, in Psychology, 50 
Hospiiabry in chsun, 35-6 
in chain, in education, 3^^ 

Increasing concreteness, 22 
InAuencing phase, 91 
Intension and extension, 3-4,2^1 
International Federation for Docu* 
mentation, 86,89 
Isolate, 73; Common isolate, 85^ 

Later in evolution, 23 
later in time, 24 
laws of library science, 7-8,3^ i 
lav^ among &cets, 79 
Library classiiication^lcfined, 2, 4, 
9 d 
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CUtss^UAtion, fundamtittali and 
pnced\ae, 1,11» 3a, 34-5, 96 

Matter, 67,75 
versus FerscaaUty, Si~a 
MechanisatMa efuquenee, 4, 6, 10 
Minuteoesi of cUssiiicadoa, 97-8 
MiMjnonics, 44 
MuJtUbcal facet, 58 

Xsw eistes » eiassifieaiien, 96 
Notation, Octave, 40 
Decimal, 40 
Pfificiple Uf» 

Octave notaooQ, 40 

OrdiJial number, 4-6; and passim 

Palmer, 6. 1 ., 63,9a, 96 
Permaaence, canoa of, 42 
Pecaonalify, 67, 75, $ 7 ^ 

81-3 

Phaie analyiii, 90^ 

Phaae relation, 91 •‘O 
Phasea. 90 >a 
biaj, 90 
influencing, 91 
Plano of work, 73 
Poaterioriair^ commoa violate, 87 
Poewlatei: No. t, 87; No. 0, 69; No- 
3, €9i No. 4, 7 t; No. 5. 7 * i No. $, 
78J No- 7, 77 i No. 8, 77 ; No. 9 > 
78; No. 10, 79; No. n, 80 

Preferred Mquenee, 9,94 
Primary phase, 90 

PrindpleofCanonifial sequence, 05, a? 
of GacKPiucal sequertee, in Law, S3 
of Increasing complexity, s8 
of Increasing complexity, in MatbC' 
38 

of Increasing concreteness, ss 
of Inereaiing concreteness, in Agri' 
culture, 09 

of Increasiag concreteness, in £du* 
cation, as 

of Increasing concreteoess, in Medi* 
dne, 31 


Principle of later ia evolution, 03 
of later in time, 24 
of later in time, in Agriculture, 09 
of later in rime, in Medicine, 29 
of later in time, ia ReJiglon, 96 
of Spatial continguiey, 34 
ProUgomsna tv LiPrety Clafsifiealieit, t, 
to, ss, 99 

Purpose of Gaaifieation, 7>io, 97'‘ 
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Q>iasi*class, 89 

Relation of subjects, 6, 15-19 
Relativity, canon of, 54 
Residues, method of, 68 
Retccenee, canon of, 41 
Rounds among facets, 76 

Sayers, W. C. Berwick, 19, 3s, 39 
Second law of library science, 7 
Secondary phase, 90 
Sequence, alphabetical, 9, 11-14 
canonical, as, 97 
consbtent, 9 
consiitent, canon of, 16 
consistent, canon of, in MathC' 
matici, 97 
Aljatory, 8 
helpful, 7,9,9C^9 
preferred, 9, 94 
unhelpful, 11*14 

unhelpful, in Decimal Classifica- 
tion, 46-^. 47.5* 

Mechanisation of, 4,6, 10 
of fkceta, $9 

of fundamental categories, 68 
Space, 67, 75 > 76-83 passim 
versus PcROnality, 63 
Spatial contiguity, 94 
Specific subject, 3-4 
Speditdty, 3 
Subject of a book, 3 
Subject collocation, lo 
Subject device, 48-9 
Sul^ect grouping, ts-is 
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Subject reladoa, 8, 

Syatbeais table of focal oumben, 7s 


Tenniaolo^, t-i, 83-4 

Third law, 8 

Time, 87,75, 7^3 fioisim 
Transfonaadoo into focal term, 7c, 

77.80 


Ubiquity of iwlates, 8$ 

Unexpressed want, 8 
Unhelpful sequence, J (-(4 
ia Decimal Clawfication, 45-6,47, 

51 

Uaieenal Dedoial Classification, 7^ 
73 . 86, 92, loi 


Wembley Exhibition, analofy, 4-3 
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